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BULGARIAN AGRICULTURE: SEARCHING FOR 
NEW IDEAS AND METHODS 


Prewar Traditions, Collectivization, Current 
Conditions 

22000031 Sofia ANTENI in Bulgarian 

26 Oct 88 pp I, 8-9 


[Article by Bocho Iliev, Hero of Socialist Labor [Award], 
Honored Agrarian Activist [Award]: “Not Managed 
From the Office: About the Conditions, Development, 
and Changes of Our Agricultural Economy; Through the 
History of the Bulgarian Village; Regional Chambers of 
Agriculture Were Created a Long Time Ago; The First 
National Conference of TKZS [Labor Cooperative 
Farm]; The Administrators Are Too Distant From the 
Cooperative Farmers; New Experiments Have Been 
Conducted Lately, However...”’] 


[Text] Our agricultural economy in the past was small, 
primitive, and unprofitable. Neither new machine tech- 
nology nor 2gronomy science could be applied success- 
fully. The basic tool for tilling the soil was the antiquated 
wooden plow, and the main pulling force were scraggy 
cattle described so picturesquely by the writers Elin 
Pelin, Yordan Yovkov, and others. The farmers with 
their entire families worked day and night, slept out on 
the fields on top of the rough soil, and many of them 
went hungry and sick. The draft board and medical 
administration had made an evaluation and signaled for 
a gradual development of the farming population and 
especially the younger generation. After the world eco- 
nomic crisis which started in 1929 and lasted several 
years, it found itself in a hopeless situation. 


What should have been done? The bourgeois govern- 
ment immediately after the Liberation [from Turkish 
rule] created some institutions called Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry which were to help develop com- 
merce and industry, while no one thought and no one 
cared to develop the agricultural economy where over 80 
percent of the population worked. 


After World War I, the administration of Alexander 
Stamboliyski through agrarian reform and other activi- 
ties attempted to alleviate the agricultural economy’s 
difficult situation. But as early as 1923 there was a 
military fascist coup and Stamboliyski was murdered. It 
was not until 1938, when, as we say, we were up against 
the wall, that the Bulgarian bourgeoisie decided to “aid” 
the agricultural economy. Regional chambers of agricul- 
ture were set up which were institutions to aid the 
agricultural economy out of its hopeless situation. These 
were elective institutions and the government set up a 
date to elect the members of these chambers. 


An election for people’s representatives was held during 
the same year. In spite of the intimidation and machi- 
nations by the government, several of us, communists, 
were able to enter the People’s Council, but only after 20 
days our positions were canceled and we were kicked 
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out. A date was set up to elect members of the newly 
created chambers of agriculture. Even though | was 
kicked out of the People’s Council, I was elected to the 
Pleven Oblast Chamber of Agriculture by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Other communists were also elected mem- 
bers, as well as people from the other opposition parties. 


The issue on the agricultural economy's conditions was 
presented for review and measures to improve it were 
discussed at the very first meeting of this chamber. 
Keeping in mind the experience and achievements of the 
Soviet kolkhozi, as well as the long time cooperative 
traditions of our working people, I proposed to recom- 
mend to the government to organize in our country 
general agricultural cooperatives and to allocate land for 
common cooperative farming. After discussion, my pro- 
posal was accepted by an overwhelming majority and 
became the decision of the chamber. It was sent to the 
government. The government paid no attention to it, but 
because it was published in the daily press, our proposal 
attracted a great deal of interest. This encouraged us and 
we, of the Chamber of Agriculture decided to set up three 
experimental cooperative farms to show in practice their 
usefulness to the farmers. 


There were a number of difficulties met while discussing 
and deciding on practical problems. We had to actually 
see how such problems in collective farming were dealt 
with in practice by the kolkhozi. At that time, however, 
the government did not allow even the mentioning of 
such thing. 


In 1939 a noninvasion pact was signed by the Soviet 
Union and Hitler’s Germany. Two of our representative 
delegations visited the Soviet Union. We requested that 
our delegation from the Chamber of Agriculture visit the 
great country under the pretext of attending the First 
Agricultural Exhibition organized in Moscow. We 
received permission and went. The chamber’s agrono- 
mists, Dimitur Bakurdzhiev, the most ardent supporter 
of cooperative farming, Petko Ivanov, the farmer Tsve- 
tan Todorov, and I were in the delegation. 


I will not describe my impression of the great country. 
This cannot be done with a short description. Moscow 
received us with dignity and grandeur which over- 
whelmed us. First I had to meet with the Exiled [Bulgar- 
ian Communist] Party Bureau because some eminent 
communists here were against our organizing such 
farms. 


The meeting was held in the office of Vasil Kolarov. 
Georgi Dimitrov was on vacation far from Moscow. 
Kolarov told Stanke Dimitrov to call Inturist to take us 
to several kolkhozi. Not as tourists, that is, but to show 
us there in detail and clearly how practical problems are 
solved. I do not know what Stanke Dimitrov said to the 
people of Inturist, but we became subject to great deal of 
attention. In addition to three kolkhozi and one sovkhoz, 
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we visited the Agriculture Academy in Moscow and the 
Horticulture Institute of the world famous scientist 
Nikolay Ivanovich Vavilov in Leningrad. 


Solidly equipped with the experience of the kolkhozi, we 
returned to Bulgaria and as early as the fall of 1939 we 
organized the first three cooperative farms. 


With the help of progressive activists from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and from the Agricultural and Coopera- 
tive Bank we formulated the first model statute for these 
farms. That even then we were resolving cooperative 
farming problems correctly in this statute is shown by 
the fact that after September Ninth [1944] and until 
1950, the TKZS established after the revolution were 
still governed by the same statute. In the winter of 1939 
I was imprisoned for 6 months in Pomorie. Because I 
had been promoting the achievements of the Soviet 
Union... 


Plowing the first furrow cooperatively and the first 
harvest of the cooperative farms took place with great 
celebration in front of many people who gathered from 
nearby and other villages. There was a great deal of 
interest. 


The following year we organized four additional farms. 
And while in the other villages the farms had about 20 to 
30 members, in our village of Slatina, Lovech Okrug, 310 
people signed up. This shook up the government. I was 
imprisoned again, the members of the administrative 
council were threatened, arrested, and mistreated; many 
people became worried and declined to sign up for the 
TKZS, but even so, 102 members stayed and held out 
and they kept up and worked until September Ninth. 


There was a great deal of interest generated by the 
established farms, and especially by the largest one in 
Slatina. Farmers from all over the country came in carts, 
on horseback, and on foot to these farms. They came to 
see with their own eyes and hear with their own ears 
whether what is written and said about them all over the 
country is true. And the young and enthusiastic journal- 
ist Petko Genchev, who visited my native village and 
stayed there for two days and observed the numerous 
visitors and had many conversations with the coopera- 
tive farmers and visitors, published a great feature article 
titled “The Farmers’ Jerusalem” in the newspaper Agrar- 
ian Defense, a publication of the agrarian organizations 
of that time. In it he wrote: “Just as believers went all the 
way to Jerusalem, God’s city, a long time ago, to rein- 
force their faith for life, so the working people from all 
parts of the country now come to the newly created 
cooperative farms to reinforce their faith for the future.” 


This way, in spite of the threat and opposition from the 
fascist government, tales and legends were spread all 
over the country about the new cooperative farms and in 
a number of places in the Vratsa, Varna, Burgas, and 
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other oblasts over 40 collective farms were formed. The 
fascist government still did not believe that they would 
succeed and tolerated their existence. 


In spite of everything, 19 farms held out and functioned 
up until ihe revolution. And immediately after Septem- 
ber Ninth, when the party and government still had not 
given instructions to start collectivization of our agricul- 
tural economy because of other pressing duties, the 
farmers led by party organizations and individual activ- 
ists all over the country started to organize farms accord- 
ing to the model created by us before September Ninth. 
In my native village Slatina, as early as by the end of 
October 1944 almost all farmers had signed up! 


The first national conference of TKZS took place in the 
D. Blagoev movie theater during the first few days of 
February 1947. Georgi Dimitrov came because of the 
persistent requests of the conference delegates and was 
received very cordially and with unheard of enthusiasm. 


After the hall quieted down, Dimitrov talked about the 
difficult and complicated TKZS rescue mission for our 
peasant agrarian population and for our country which 
was underdeveloped by fault of the king’s dynasty and 
the fascists. He specified in detail the conditions on 
which the development and success of these farms 
depended. 


Kolarov spoke after Georgi Dimitrov. 


At the end of this first TKZS conference, Georgi Tray- 
kov, Minister of Agriculture, emphasized that TKZS 
have only one goal and one duty: the prosperity of our 


people. 


In the spring of 1947 a group of agrarian activists were 
discussing the temporary Regulation and Law on TKZS 
to be introduced in the People’s Assembly. Georgi Dimi- 
trov came to the meeting. He gave some very valuable 
instructions and in conclusion said: “Comrades, keep in 
mind that our peasant who together with his whole 
family works on his piece of land from before dawn till 
after dusk has become one with it. He has grown roots 
like saplings planted in the earth. From this piece of land 
he feeds himself and his children. He works even harder 
because of his great love for his own piece of land and 
this is not a fault but a great human virtue, because only 
he who loves his work can be creative in it. Our great task 
now, during the establishment of TKZS, is to transfer his 
attachment and love of his small piece of land, the small 
private field tilled with a wooden plow, to the large 
cooperative tract of land tilled with modern machinery. 


“This is a truly difficult, but a highly noble task. And I 
believe that our peasant who is hard working and recep- 
tive will understand us and will be unable to keep from 
loving the large cooperative field, the large tract of land, 
because this field, tilled now with modern machinery, 
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will not only feed him, but will also make his work and 
that of his family easier, and will create for him a 
prosperous and happy life.” 


During the 5th Party Congress Dimitrov emphasized 
that labor collective farms are a stabilized new form of 
farming which will lead the Bulgarian peasant on the 
wide salutary road toward socialism. 


Just as TKZS stabilized and moved fearlessly on the road 
toward socialism, however, in 1970, out of nowhere the 
idea to create so-called agroindustrial complexes 
appeared. 


As one of those who founded and championed TKZS | 
made an oral and written request not to reorganize 
because we will ruin the already stabilized TKZS. And 
because no one paid attention to my protests, I proposed 
to at least set up only several model agroindustrial 
complexes in various parts of the country. If after 4 or 5 
years they show their ad‘ untages over TKZS then we can 
start setting up APK [Agroindustrial Complex] all over 
the country. 


I was told to relax and was assured that our TKZS are 
already an established new form of farming, that they 
have had great accomplishments, and that their auton- 
omy will be preserved completely while their achieve- 
ments will be applied in the APK. Something entirely 
different took place in reality. There was a plenum of the 
Central Committee and it was decided to set up APK 
nationwide. And when the okrug party secretaries 
returned to their regions there was a mad rush to set up 
APK, one larger than the next, some as large as 500 
thousand decares. 


The new managements of APK, made up of a large 
number of personnel, established themselves in the cities 
and some of the larger towns, in luxuriously furnished 
offices and studies, far away from the cooperative farm- 
ers. And this is why things did not work out, as pre- 
sumed. Instead of recognizing the committed error, 
however, and understanding that farms, and even facto- 
ries under a roof, cannot be managed from a distance, 
instead of getting rid of the hastily set up APK, the 
managements of APK “ascertained” that the preserved 
autonomy of TKZS is a deterrent. And this autonomy 
was eliminated immediately. Things at APK still did not 
get going. Because of this it was decided again that TKZS 
will remain as organizations, but will not have their own 
managements and will be managed directly by APK. 
That is how things got even more mixed up... 


Meanwhile, the cooperative farmers, who had just gotten 
attached to TKZS and participated actively in their 
annual and quarterly meetings as well as in their monthly 
production meetings, were not asked about anything by 
anybody and no one consulted them about anything any 
more. For this reason, perhaps as a sign of silent protest, 
a large part of them quickly left our pretty villages which 
by urban development and housing installations already 
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resembled small cities or resorts. At the same time, many 
of those who stayed in the villages now go to the fields 
not to get a certain amount of work done well and on 
time, but to register a number of work days toward their 
pension. 


They go out late and come back very early... and almost 
everyone takes home, on his back or in a cart pulled by 
a donkey, all sorts of products unchecked. This unchar- 
acteristic phenomenon for our villages and TKZS has 
been noted more than once by control organs and by the 
mass media. Instead of diminishing, it continues to 
spread. 


Lately there have been experiments to establish the 
brigade, instead of our own TKZS, as an organizational 
unit of the agricultural economy, but i will say that as far 
as I am concerned, this is a hopeless thing. So, at the 
moment, the issue about the next reorganization of our 
agricultural economy is again up for discussion. 


Since at the present time this issue is dealt with very 
seriously using pure and applied science both here and in 
the Soviet Union, it is imperative to evaluate thoroughly 
and responsibly every new step in the agricultural economy. 


Avoiding Nostalgia, Romanticism of Rural Life 
22000017 Sofia LITERATUREN FRONT in Bulgarian 
6 Oct 88 p § 


[Article by Mariy Yagodov: “Is It a Question of Resur- 
rection?” 


{Text} I hasten to explain. I refer to the Bulgarian village 
and hence to the emerging revolutionary change in our 
present-day agriculture, since the Bulgarian village was 
and continues to be the initiator, representative and 
implementor of this economic activity. 


But what does this Bulgarian village represent in our 
national history? 


Its centuries-old course from our remote past to our 
present day cannot be explained in a few words. In the 
years of its existence it has come to form the sole source 
of all our national virtues, amounting to a complete cycle 
of customs, tradition, folklore, social relationships and 
ways of life. But the time has come when all this wealth, 
such that few nations would rival us, may, as the saying 
goes, vanish into thin air. Or, to speak more plainly and 
categorically, this village is dying before our eyes. 


But surely we needn't grieve that such a fate is at hand, 
do we? 


The inevitable was bound to happen and it has hap- 
pened. Time in its fullness brought it to us. 
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Thus the aforementioned completed cycle involving the 
mentality and social situation of the Bulgarian peasant— 
and hence of the Bulgarian in general—has been closed 
and transformed into a repository of our spirit, not by 
national leukemia but by a historically inevitable out- 
burst of revolutionary national power and by the down- 
trodden Bulgarian peasant’s years of striving for the 
radiance of a new life, culminating in the social revolu- 
tion that erupted on 9 September 1944. 


But surely this was a tragedy for the Bulgarian village 
and hence for our agriculture. 


No! 


The tragedy came later and, in fact, not because of the 
goals set for the Bulgarian countryside and Bulgarian 
agriculture, but due to the mental unreadiness of the 
rural person for change, and most of all due to the 
methods used, as witnessed by the lack of any mature 
training for people who were supposed to translate goals 
into reality. 


We are talking nowadays about progress towards a new 
flowering of the Bulgarian countryside and our agriculture. 


This goal was set by the party for everybody. Its aim was 
to rouse the spirits, to stir broad strata of the people to 
activity, to focus energies on a rebirth of the Bulgarian 
village and, as goes without saying, of Bulgarian agricul- 
ture. But how and in what form is this to be done? It is 
surely known, isn’t it, that as a result of industrialization 
matters have even gone so far that if a village is depop- 
ulated by even a small percent, the people left living in it 
can be counted on one’s fingers! But simultaneously with 
this fact, can one deny the successes of our «griculture, 
which has progressed from wooden plow to tractor and 
the combine, and in its development has reached a 
height ranking us among the countries most developed 
agriculturally? 


I think and maintain that no one can arrive at such a 
conclusion. 


But the day has come when the new times that are on the 
way pose new problems for the Bulgarian countryside 
and Bulgarian agriculture to solve. 


But how will they be solved? 
By resurrecting what has vanished into thin air? 


No, or course not. It has finished its job and can no 
longer be useful either at the present or at any coming 
Stage whatsoever. What must be sought now—on the 
basis of what has been achieved, especially since the 
April party plenum, in our agriculture and, quite natu- 
rally, in the Bulgarian countryside—are new ways for 
progressive development, which will occur naturally as 
people settle down to work and intensify their initiative 
in mastering new techniques of production. 
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Production, production, production ... 
So that the market will be satiated. 
So that our tables will be abundantly laden. 


Confessions of Former Collectivization Activist 
22000028 Sofia LITERATUREN FRONT in Bulgarian 
13 Oct 88 pp 1, 5 


[Article by Radoslav Mikhaylov: “Bulgarian Farmer? 
Why Not?”} 


[Text] During the first years of our revolution, in many 
places the initiators of collectivization were young people. 
We had almost no agrarian knowledgeability, we were still 
idlers sponging on our parents, but we burned with a desire 
to abolish the field boundaries, to merge our fathers’ 
leaseholds into boundless tracts and set about “joint 
work.” Our dreams of the future collective paradise were 
fed by books. I wouldn’t say that we saw and understood 
the “idiocy of rural life,” but we knew Marx’s catchphrase. 
In addition, we knew Lenin’s words that “private property 
generates capitalism every day.” And when because of our 
immature age we did not comprehend something, we were 
prompted by the Instructor, our link with the great world 
of politics, a person who had ready-made answers to all 
questions and who drew his information from “Principles 
of Leninism,” the bible of that time. (The figure of the 
Instructor with his overall and social impact and dramatic 
contradictoriness, has still not been reincarnated in our 
literature.) 


Caught up in revolutionary resoluteness, naive, gullible 
and aggressive, we considered ourselves historically des- 
tined to put an end to rural “idiocy” and private prop- 
erty and to open the doors to the bright future. Who 
could hinder us now that we were united, well organized 
and the Instructor was on our side? At that time I kept a 
diary and under one date | recorded, “Why do people 
have to be persuaded to enter a TKZS [labor cooperative 
farm] voluntarily since doing so is for their good? More 
reasonable is simply to force them in!” We took the 
initiative and began the “forcing.”” Among the adults 
there were active people of the same mind as we and they 
entered most willingly. Those who hesitated we publicly 
ridiculed, we serenaded, we burst their ears with drums, 
etc. In the language of today we employed various, more 
or less crude forms of coercion (in our poor region there 
were extreme, ferocious forms of ce *rcion). We did our 
job with purest motives, i.e., to incu! ‘ie our ideology 
into the peasant’s unenlightened consciousness, as the 
Instructor said. 
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Years later the thought began to ripen in me that our 
“activity” then was hostile to the peasant’s spirit, sever- 
ing his roots and killing his established ways of life that 
had proved their vitality; and that, in the eyes of the 
peasant, we were like janissaries. For these were people 
whose life merited our closer scrutiny with greater 
respect and understanding instead of our stigmatizing 
them as vacillating petty bourgeoisie. But who was there 
to tell us that? In the Instructor’s opinion, that was the 
way it had to be! These were middle peasants, indepen- 
dent people, worthy and industrious, with well-run farms 
with large oxen and milk cows; they knew how to talk to 
the land like a living being, nourished it with fertilizer 
and carefully watered it; their yields were always good. 
They exploited nobody. They paid their taxes regularly. 
They asked nothing of the state; they met their quotas 
without resistance. They were good soldiers, they were 
patriots. But we regarded them as some kind of shabby 
characters, pitiful in their independence, little short of 
enemies. How come they stuck to their work instead of 
joining in our enthusiasm and, “with all their might,” in 
building the new life? Thee was no one to explain to us 
that these were the pillars that upheld Bulgaria; and if 
anybody had tried to tell us, we would not have listened 
to him... 


I cannot give an unequivocal evaluation of collectiviza- 
tion despite the bitter knowledge that we now have about 
it. For enormous strata of the population it was their 
salvation; it gave a mighty impetus to overall develop- 
ment, not to the countryside alone. But I cannot free 
myself of the suspicion that many of its most active 
champions among the adults during those times were not 
only poor (poverty was a nationwide phenomenon), but 
also lazy; and that they regarded ccilectivization like 
expropriation, associating with it not so much their 
dreams as their hitherto-unachieved moral goals of tak- 
ing care of themselves in some manner at others’ 
expense. During the very first cooperative planting a 
great part of the cooperators started working the same 
way they do to this day—indifferently. They started 
stealing. In one fell swoop they lost all memory of their 
ancestors’ solicitous attitude towards the land and 
turned into day laborers. Their next step was to flee the 
countryside. 


In my opinion, the alienation of the peasant from the 
land took place much more rapidly than is customarily 
thought—the very next day after collectivization. (The 
subsequent establishment of agroindustrial complexes 
only generalized the process, reducing it to its final 
forms.) The reason is clear: he no longer regarded the 
land as his property; he was dependent on the will of the 
section leader, the brigade leader, the chairman. Between 
him and the land there was ensconced the newly hatched 
rural bureaucrat, armed with the privilege of making 
distributions; callous not by nature, but because of his 
membership in the hierarchy; responsible not to the 
people, but to his superiors. Thus the result was some- 
thing absurd: private property was abolished lest it give 
birth to capitalism—so far, so good. But before our eyes 
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has there not been generated a misshapen neofeudal 
dependence of the peasant on the authorities? | know 
that there are hundreds of exemplary chairmen—intelli- 
gent, honest, competent and good organizers—and that 
the intervention of such a person in rural life can bring 
only benefit. But in a scheme so highly centralized, what 
guarantee is there that the chairman will remain honest 
and conscientious now that his authority is practically 
unlimited; what guarantee is there that he will not abuse 
this authority or else become a victim of demagogues 
and careerists who will combine to oust him? There is no 
guarantee and never can be. Moreover, there is ingrained 
in the Bulgarian’s tribal blood a democratic spirit, an 
insusceptibility to social psychoses, a distrust of bosses 
and a disrespect for every kind of authority. Although we 
are long-suffering, we only seemingly are easily govern- 
able: in silent resistance the Bulgarian perhaps has no 
equal. Unlike other people, the Bulgarian is not a collec- 
tivist; his ideal is to be his own master. 


Given this combination of inherited traits of national 
psychology plus doctrinaire ideological pressure intro- 
duced from the outside, collectivization could not be a 
miraculous panacea for solution of the countryside’s 
social problems: just as sweet as its fruits were (in one 
phase), equally were they bitter (in the next one). The 
alienation from the land, besides making the peasant’s 
labor ineffective, gave rise as well to new “distinguishing 
features” of the present-day rural inhabitant: careless- 
ness, laziness, collective irresponsibility, unconscien- 
tiousness, office-seeking, alienation of people from each 
other, and many more “gains” savoring of immorality. 
The concern of the ruling rural bureaucrat is to look good 
to higher authorities, while uncle and elder brother with 
the hoe try to tell fibs, outwit him, and pilfer. One would 
have to suffer from night blindness not to see what 
problems of an economic, social and psychological char- 
acter collectivization confronts us with. We don’t even 
know the entire scale of the fiasco. We do not have 
accessible information about the amount of abandoned 
land or about the soil destroyed by synthetic fertilizers; 
we do not have scientifically substantiated forecasts of 
what tomorrow will bring us or how much longer our 
long-suffering land will endure. But what we do know is 
enough: entire warm regions have become desolate; the 
tinkling of the cow bells is not heard in the hills; even 
lowland villages have been left without young people (the 
concept of “young peasant” has an unbelievable ring), 
the number of agricultural products in short supply 
increases from year to year, and so on and on. The 
beautiful houses in many villages are as empty as medi- 
eval castles. 


What are we to do now? It is pointless to look for people 
to blame, there are too many of them, little short of an 
entire generation; moreover, nobody feels guilty. The 
former Instructor (now an old-age pensioner) says: “That 
is what our job was and we did it; the minute another job 
was assigned, we'd do it, too.” So it is important now to 
stop deluding ourselves and to look the truth in the eyes. 
“Joint work” does not evoke the peasant’s interest, he 
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doesn’t like it, it doesn’t stir him to activity, it is no 
“model” for him. Years age ‘>= state broke open his gate 
to enter his farm and make ..1m sign up. Now is the time 
to ask him to forget the wrong and take back his land. 
But by now he is old, he has neither the energy nor the 
desire to start all over again. Moreover, he has grown 
accustomed to getting by with sloppy work, to playing 
tricks and pilfering here and there. So the state in all 
probability will have to ask his son, who has some 
regular position in the populous urban swarm and is on 
fiie as direly in need of an apartment. The problem is, in 
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some manner, to persuade him to return to the large and 
empty house in the village where he was born and grew 
up. Then not only to gi, » him land, whatever he requests 
and for as many years as he requests, but also the 
machinery to cultivate it, advice on agronomy and 
livestock raising, bank credits, and so on. And, finally, 
give him a new designation, for by now he is a little 
ashamed to be called peasant. 


Why not call him a Bulgarian farmer? 
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Searching for New Organizational Methods 
22000030 Sofia IKONOMICHESKI ZHIVOT 
in Bulgarian 12 Oct 88 pp 2-3 


[Article by Professor Georgi Petrov, doctor of economic 
sciences: “What Should Be the Nature of the Cooperatives?”’] 


[Text] Actually, at this point we do not have coopera- 
tives in our country. They have been taken over by the 
state. This took place gradually, over a long period of 
consolidation of cooperative enterprises, the creation of 
associations and agroindustrial complexes, restriction of 
their economic and financial autonomy, elimination of 
self-support and strengthen’.ig central planning and 
management. 


Initially the former TKZS became joint farms, after 
which, ignoring the decision on preserving their auton- 
omy, they became impersonal branches of agroindustrial 
complexes. They were issued mandatory indicators, ceil- 
ings and instructions not only concerning the produce to 
be purchased but also the areas in crops, the type and 
number of livestock, capital investments, procurements, 
etc. Their income was redistributed according to plan 
and actually through differentiated but essentially indi- 
vidualized taxes, based on planned withholdings for 
centralized funds of superior authorities and the period- 
ical appropriation of the remainder of their assets, in 
order to help the needy. Such redistribution processes 
and equalization in labor payments were justified always 
by citing “objective” and “insurmountable” reasons. 


Income redistribution was not limited to the APK. It was 
carried out by the okrug agroindustrial unions and the 
National Agroindustrial Union. The principle remained 
the same: Whoever had higher income according to the 
plan and the performance, was assessed higher payments 
by the superior authorities; those whose income, accord- 
ing to the plan and actual earnings, were insufficient, 
were provided “‘on the basis of proof” with subsidies and 
aid from the budget and the centralized funds of the 
superior Organizations. 


Universal equalization based on actual needs led to the 
elimination of incentives and responsibilities for results 
of economic activities, conservation and increased effi- 
ciency and even the implementation of mandatory plan 
indicators and the mandatory purchasing and procure- 
ment contracts based on them. The tremendous oppor- 
tunities of the Bulgarian land in producing more grain, 
fodder, animal husbandry goods, vegetables and fruits, 
remained unused. Huge amounts of goods were wasted, 
stolen or destroyed, one way or another. 


The land had no owner! 


With the elimination of the rental and dividends, the 
land, as well as the contributed tools and cattle to the 
TKZS were in fact nationalized, although according to 
Marxist-Leninist theory this was inadmissible! Equally 
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inadmissible was the fact that no state authority had 
passed resolutions on the nationalization of the land and 
of private property as well as the nationalization of the 
labor-cooperative farms. 


Hundreds of labor-production cooperatives, the best 
among them, at that, were converted and attempts are 
still being made to convert them into state enterprises. 
But even without this, however, a long time ago they lost 
their distinction with state enterprises, for they were 
issued, as a general rule, through their superior authori- 
ties (associations) specific mandatory indicators, fixed 
prices, ceilings and rates. Their incomes were redistrib- 
uted through differentiated payments to the budget and 
withholdings for the centralized funds of their associa- 
tions. Equalization and administering here as well killed 
incentives and responsibilities for results of economic 
activities and for considering and meeting the needs of 
the population for the respective goods and services. 


Gradually, the system of consumer cooperatives, which 
were created in every single settlement before 1944 and 
in the first years after that, which operated perfectly, 
gradually became a bureaucratized and paralyzed appa- 
ratus with a total depersonalization of the primary units 
in the settlements. Everything was being decided and 
everything was being ordered by the rayon, okrug and 
central cooperative unions. In turn, they received their 
directives (known today as “state orders”) from their 
respective central and local state authorities, and 
“instructions” from the party authorities. 


With the gradual elimination of the shared deposits and 
the virtually total elimination of dividends, the cooper- 
ative form of ownership was abolished, both officially 
and in essence, also within the system of the TsKS and 
the TPK. Self-management and cooperative democracy 
vanished. 


Some people hastened to proclaim with satisfaction that 
the cooperative ownership “had been enhanced” to the 
level of property of the whole nation and that a “mutual 
rapprochement and enrichment” of the two forms of 
socialist ownership had taken place. 


The premature and groundless abolishing of cooperative 
and private labor ownership in agriculture, services, 
trade, petty industry and other areas inevitably led to 
stagnation and the degradation of production forces, the 
reduction of efficiency, the fettering of the initiative, 
enterprise and interest of producers and increasingly 
worsening and durable shortages. The needs of the 
population for even most ordinary goods and services 
were taken increasingly less into consideration and sat- 
isfied by the large bureaucratized monopolistic state and 
“cooperative” organizations. As absolute monopolies 
they created an intensified scarcity and imposed upon 
the customers substandard and ever more expensive 
goods and services. 
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The entire nation is the loser from the actual elimination 
of cooperatives and from the command-bureaucratie 
management of the national economy! This only benefits 
individuals who are members of the hierarchical system 
of economic authorities and possess tremendous eco- 
nomic and administrative power. Such authorities and 
individuals obstruct the implementation of the resolu- 
tions on the implementation of the economic reform and 
the development of state and cooperative enterprises as 
autonomous, self-supporting, and self-governing com- 
modity producers. 


What could and should be done now to change the 
situation radically and to make use of the infinite oppor- 
tunities of socialist production in terms of satisfying the 
needs of the people and upgrading the living standard 
and the quality of life? 


This question was answered a long time ago in the state 
and party resolutions which must simply be imple- 
mented, and anyone who hinders this, under conditions 
of democracy and glasnost, should be relieved from 
holding a leading position. 


It is now and not after several years that the laws on state 
enterprises, the cooperatives, taxes, banks, and so on, 
can and must be passed. Such laws should guarantee that 
no state authority could in any way interfere in the 
activities of autonomous and self-supporting state and 
cooperative enterprises which will function as real and 
competing commodity producers. The right of any Bul- 
garian citizen to engage, if he is interested in and has the 
possibility, in any kind of labor activity in any area other 
than those expressly forbidden by law must be guaran- 
teed and accepted by law. There should be no discrimi- 
nation whatsoever against him compared with the work 
of state and cooperative enterprises and, naturally, there 
should be no exploitation of outside labor. 


If the nature of economic activities requires more work- 
ers than the number of members of the family of the 
private producer, cooperatives may be created as a 
general rule but only if legally registered. Interested 
private producers can contribute voluntarily and in 
accordance with their interests their available funds in 
setting up production facilities, make the necessary 
investments, obtain loans from the banks and start 
working. This should be done without any formalities or 
solemn inaugurations, appeals or orders. 


At the same time, the primary collectives of the remain- 
ing labor production cooperatives should, at their gen- 
eral constituent meetings, discuss and solve the following 
problems: 


Do they wish to function as an autonomous cooperative 
or as a branch of a larger cooperative; 


What amount of contributions should be made, within 
what time, and in what form; 
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What dividends could be distributed and how could 
their amount be computed; 


They must choose a new administrative and control 
council and, in the case of small collectives (no more 
than 10-15 members) simply a manager, 


They must discuss and ratify suggestions by the admin- 
istrative council (the manager), bylaws and a plan or 
program for the activities of the cooperative under the 
few conditions. 


Such meetings must be heid and respective decisions made 
also by the members of consumer cooperatives in the 
settlements, and, if expedient, also by types of activities, 
and by primary collectives of all other cooperatives. 


The members of comprehensive agricultural brigades in 
the individual settlements must have the right, under the 
conditions of true democracy and freedom, to decide for 
themselves the nature, form, organization and structure 
of these economic units. They could return to the form of 
labor cooperative farms (however, free from any man- 
datory indicators, fixed prices, external interference and 
bureaucratic administration); they may proclaim them- 
selves state enterprises on a cost accounting basis; they 
can convert to famiiy or group contracting or long-term 
leases and independent family management of the land 
and other means of production. Considering the tremen- 
dous variety of conditions and the complexity of the 
problems, it is only the creativity of the producers and 
the test of life itself that could indicate the most suitable 
and viable forms. These forms wili prevail naturally. 


Science and the state and party authorities could assist 
with advice, recommendations, and examples. However, 
they must not make the decisions themselves or impose 
their will on the collectives. 


Whenever a state enterprise decides to sell bonds to the 
members of the labor collective, essentially it becomes a 
mixed state-cooperative enterprise and the bonds 
become a special form of participatory deposits. Clearly, 
that same opportunity must be provided as well. 


As the owner (in the name of the people) of the prevalent 
part of the means of production and as a political 
superstructure, the state, with a developed democratic 
system, can restore and maintain the overall balance 
within the national economy. Through taxes, basic inter- 
est rates, currency rates of exchange and other economic 
instruments, substantiated in terms of form and 
amounts, it can regulate the entire reproduction process 
without interfering in the activities of individual enter- 
prises and without ordering them. 


It is possible through the antimonopoly and antiprofi- 
teering laws to provide conditions for a developed social- 
ist competition which, with real commodity relations, 
will create an economic coercion leading to fast technical 
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progress, quality improvements, lowering of expendi- 
tures and prices and taking fully into consideration and 
meeting the needs of the market. Without competition 
on the domestic and foreign markets stagnation, techni- 
cal lagging, inflation and unemployment are inevitable. 


A number of objections have been voiced against such 
revolutionary changes in economic relations. The first 
and seemingly obvious is that under the conditions of a 
general scarcity they are simply unrealistic and impossi- 
ble. It is believed that no cooperatives or private produc- 
ers could work normally without state procurements, 
limits set on “scarce”’ materials, raw materials, consumer 
goods, and so on. 


What is forgotten here is that self-supporting state enter- 
prises, existing in newly created cooperative enterprises 
and private producers, influenced by competition and 
market prices, will undertake to produce precisely the 
goods which are in short supply and ensure their more 
economical and expedient use. It is ignored that in the 
elimination of administrative restrictions and bans 
imposed on imports and exports and in regulating for- 
eign trade with the right customs fees, taxes and nonta- 
riff means, the Bulgarian producer: will be forced (and 
given the possibility) to increase the quality and compet- 
itiveness of their goods, to increise exports and, conse- 
quently, to import the new technologies, machines, tools, 
materials, and whatever else they may need. Secondary 
raw materials, which are now comprehensively being 
destroyed, such as metal, paper, textiles, and so on, will 
be collected and reused. 


Scarcity will disappear within the shortest possible time. 
Finally, the needs for all types of services will be satisfied 
fully and with good quality standards. A sufficient num- 
ber of state, cooperative and private restaurants, coffee 
shops, cafeterias and other institutions for catering, 
recreation and entertainment, providing quality ser- 
vices, will appear. Mass tourism and sports will develop 
even further. 


The state, cooperative and private enterprises will begin 
to introduce machines, instruments, and spare parts 
meeting contemporary standards, which are in demand, 
and engage in extensive and efficient participation in the 
international division of labor. 


Global experience confirms that this is truly possible. 


This fact cannot be denied even by the most extreme 
opponents of the revolutionary restructuring of socialist 
society. However, they raise their final and “crushing” 
argument: All of this could be but then the socialist 
planned economy will be replaced by a market economy, 
by lack of control, anarchy, crises and exploitation. The 
socialist countries will return to capitalism. 


The conservatives, however, do not bother to show how, 
given a nationwide ownership of the principal means of 
production and the impossibility of hiring outside labor, 
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could capitalist production relations be restored, rela- 
tions which are no longer consistent with the nature of 


- production forces. They do not even think of the reason 


for preserving the planning by directive and the admin- 
istrative-ccommand management of the economy which 
irreversibly leads to universal shortages and stagnation. 
In general, they are unwilling to discuss substantively the 
question of a regulated market economy in which social- 
ism, to an even greater extent than under capitalism, 
would be able to ensure technical progress, the fast 
development of production forces, the abundance of 
goods and the steady enhancement of the people’s living 
standard. They ignore Marx’s basic theoretical conclu- 
sion that overproduction crises and related mass unem- 
ployment and general anarchy are the result of capitalist 
private ownership but are not inherent in any type of 
commodity production. 


{ Boxed material: The “Basic Stipulations of the Concept 
of the Further Development of Socialism in the Bulgar- 
ian People’s Republic” reads as follows: 


“To us socialist ownership is sacred and inviolable. As 
single and indivisible, it will continue to develop on the 
basis of the planned principle in the interests of the 
people, of the entire society... An even stronger ¢co- 
nomic foundation will be created for the expansion, 
intensification and increased variety of forms of socialist 
ownership. 


“For example, cooperative ownership will undergo a 
new blossoming, a second youth. 


“Life itself will indicate the most efficient combina- 
tions among existing forms of ownership: 


“National and cooperative; 
“National and municipal; 


“National ownership, combined with the share partici- 
pation of labor collectives or individual working people; 


‘National, cooperative, and municipal ownership, com- 
bined with share participation, and others. 


“The clarification of our understanding of the criteria of 
maturity of one form or another of ownership will be of 
very great importance in their development. 


“Today attention must be concentrated not only on the 
means of socialization than the power of motivation 
which is created by a given form of socialist ownership in 
order more fully to express the social energy of the 


people. 


‘In the choice of forms and their combination the main 
criterion must be achieving the fullest possible economic 
and social utilization of socialist ownership and the form 
of which, under specific conditions, will make socialism 
stronger and more attractive.” 
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These questions were raised once again in Comrade 
Todor Zhivkov's report note “On the Further Practical 
Implementation of the July Concept in the Reorganiza- 
tion of Agriculture.” 


In order to contribute to the proper theoretical clarifica- 
tion of the problems related to socialist Ownership and 
the forms of its functioning, IKONOMICHESKI ZHI- 
VOT offers the opportunity to scientists and practical 
specialists to express their views and suggestions. This 
will also contribute to the practical solution of the 
problems. 


Today we are publishing the article by our noted scien- 
tific worker economist Professor Georgi Petrov. In it he 
expresses his views on the present and future of cooper- 
atives in Bulgaria. 


4 number of conclusions, suggestions and concepts are in 
the nature of a discussion and reflect the personal view of 
the author. They are reprinted as written. The editors will 
provide an opportunity for other scientists and practical 
workers to express their considerations. We are guided by 
the rule that it is only with the free expression of different. 
albeit conflicting, views and in an atmosphere of discus- 
sions and debates, that we can reach the theoretical and 
practically accurate clarification and resolution of prob- 
lems vitally important to our development. } 


Food Distribution Problems in Smaller Towns 
Compared 

22000023 sofia NARODN! SUVET]I in Bulgarian 
Sep 88 p 24-25 


[Article by journal envoy Stefan Lachev: “The Experi- 
ence of Six Municipalities. Self-Sufficiency in Basic 
Agricultural Products”’] 


[Text] The self-sufficiency system that has been in oper- 
ation for 16 years already has an important place in the 
social and economic development of territorial commu- 
nities. During this time, practice has shown that its 
integral application is an objective necessity. 


In executing Decree No 26 of the Council of Ministers 
and the Fatherland Front National Council, dated April 
1987, the new self-managing communities are discover- 
ing even greater opportunities to introduce a better 
system nto planning this activity, rational use of man- 
aged land, improving purchasing, revising and selling the 
produce of private and relief farms. 


How will the goals, criteria and tasks set in this impor- 
tant state and social document be fulfilled? That was the 
principle theme of the regular traditional meeting held 
recently in Svishtov of the presidents of the fraternal 
communities of Gorna Oryakhovitsa, Lom, Svishtov, 
Dimitrovgrad, Stanke Dimitrov and Kazanluk. 
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The conversation leads us to conclude that the issue of 
self-sufficiency, and more especially the contribution 
made to it by relief and private farms has always been 
the center of attention of the six municipalities. Along 
with leaders of the Otechestven Front and other public 
Organizations, the decree has been executed with dili- 
gence and the tasks resulting from it have been defined 
correctly. This is quite natural if one considers that 
private and relief farms satisfy a large part of the 
municipalities’ needs in meat, milk, eggs, fruit, and 
vegetables. The more so since their resources are far 
from being exhausted. 


Many of the organizational and production models are 
common, but there are considerable differences, a result 
of specific conditions and the different approach of 
individual leaders. There was unanimous appraisal that 
if certain problems that hinder the full discovery of 
Opportunities for private and relief farms were resolved 
in time, even more opportunities would be created for 
the communities to move on to true and full self- 
sufficiency. 


Piecework is the organizational and production model 
on which development of the self-sufficiency system 
relies most. Although it has been put into practice only 
recently, the results are obvious. People have become 
more interested in the end product, and personal, family 
and group piecework is being used successfully, as a 
result of which conditions are being created for the 
revival of a number of agricultural sectors. In the Svish- 
tov municipality, piecework is responsible for 80 percent 
of the production of tomatoes, 100 percent of corni- 
chons, and 40 percent of sheep in the public sector. In 
the Gorna Oryakhovitsa municipality, piecework pro- 
duction has been contracted for 4,200 tons of poultry 
and the larger part of sugar beet. In the Stanke Dimitrov 
municipality, piecework has been imposed permanently 
in tobacco production, and this year it is an important 
factor in other sectors, too: tomatoes, 90 percent: pep- 
pers, 50 percent; and sheep raising, 80 percent. In the 
Lom municipality, family farms have been organized. 


Practice shows that the relief farms at smaller enterprises 
are unprofitable; many of them barely eke out an exist- 
ence, and others are suffering losses. The main reason is 
that they don’t have the resources to build the necessary 
plants and equipment. Moreoever, even when they were 
set up, in many places the leaders of the former okrugs, 
contrary to the decree, assigned them state tasks for 
production of animal produce. This obliged many relief 
farms to sign contracts with agricultural organizations to 
raise their animals in exchange for fodder. This is why 
we are now moving decisively towards forming associa- 
tions. The financial resources and plant and equipment 
of dozens of relief farms have been consolidated. They 
are in a position to grow considerably and reduce pro- 
duction costs of various agricultural products. in the 
Stanke Dimitrov municipality at the end of 1987 an 
association of 33 organizations and enterprises was reg- 
istered for production of meat and vegetables. In the 
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Gorno Oryakhovits municipality, in place of the existing 
19 relief farms, four associations were formed—for fruit 
and vegetables, for sows and veal fattening, for pork, and 
for flowers. During their formation, however, we should 
not go to extremes, i.e.,create large-scale farms. 


Paying for fodder is also an exceptionally important task 
for the six municipalities. The Dimitrovgrad representa- 
tive said: “As long as the ‘key’ to fodder is in the hands 
of a few, the private sector will always be lacking.” But 
isn’t the private farm a continuation of the public farm. 
It turns out that many places only pay lip service to this. 
In the Svishtov municipality, for example, for animal 
produce delivered by private farmers in 1987, 1,867 tons 
of fodder have not been paid for, which, according to the 
decree, should be done in the form of blends. However, 
that doesn’t happen: fodder continues to be paid off only 
in grain. And there is no one to force the factory 
producers to act in strict compliance with nurmative 
documents. The problem of raising sows is very serious, 
in both the private and the public sectors. Until now this 
issue has not been settled normatively, i.e. by the ani- 
mals being charged to the state for fodder. 


A similar situation pertains to pasture for cattle. In this 
respect there are serious arguments between the OBNS 
and the appropriate forest farms. The 26th decree of the 
Council of Ministers states that unless the OBNS and the 
forest reserve reach agreement, afforestation cannot be 
completed. However, the forest farms, are circumnavi- 
gating this decree. Thus, even without this, scarce pas- 
ture land is being reduced. The Gorno Oryakhovitsa 
municipality has 1,150 acres of pasture at its disposal, 
but cannot use them fully as long as it does not have the 
means to assimilate them. The Kazanluk municipality is 
taking serious steps to use high mountain terrain, and the 
Stanke Dimitrova municipality is negotiating with the 
Rila municipality on a contractual basis to use the 
latter’s high mountain pastures. 


Purchasing produce is one of the remaining unresolved 
problems of private farms. And this is causing losses to 
individual producers, as a result of which many of them 
are refusing to raise animals and cultivate crops next 
year. In the Lom municipality this task has been assigned 
chiefly to the complex brigades. They sign contracts with 
the producers and take their :zoduce. In the Svishtov 
municipality, animals are purchased by the complex 
brigades, and fruit and vegetables by Bulgarplod. In the 
Gorno Oryakhovitsa municipality, the agro-industrial 
complexes, workers’ industrial complexes and Bulgar- 
plod have set up purchasing stands in every village. In 
the Stanke Dimitrov municipality, special attention is 
being given to observing purchasing schedules and cor- 
rect product descriptions. Serious steps are also being 
taken towards proper organization of the cooperative 
market on Saturdays and Sundays, which attracts many 
people from the neighboring regions. 


Service to farmers is also a serious issue. To meet their 
needs, in Gorna Oryakhovitsa a specialized pharmacy 
has been opened in which, along with drugs, a small 
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agricultural inventory is also sold, and a day-duty agron- 
omist gives consultations. In the Lom region there have 
been a series of difficulties in obtaining fertilizers. The 
questions is being posed as to why they are given to the 
agro-industrial complexes, where farmers have to go to 
get them, and not direct to trade organizations, where 
they can be bought more easily and at any time. In the 
town of Stanke Dimitrov they have created a complete 
service center, in which a laboratory is being built. It will 
serve to put scientific and technical achievements into 
practice in private farms. 


It became clear at the meeting that development of the 
self-sufficiency system has already done much, but must 
do as much again to become effective. Resolution of 
certain issues depends on central agencies and organiza- 
tions, but the principle tasks are left to the municipali- 
ties. On the basis of the 26th decree they must seek and 
discover all the resources for developing private and 
relief farms and increasing their contribution to meeting 
consumer needs in basic agricultural produce. 


Participants at the meeting also formulated specific 
proposals. Here are some of them: 


Under the leadership of the specialized agencies of the 
OBNS, determine conclusively those lands of low pro- 
ductivity, heavily sloping and eroded terrain, which, 
with the permission of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Forests and Environmental Conservation, should be 
struck off the balance of the land of the complex brigades 
and given over to private use. 


Sows expected in the complex brigades and private 
farms—to meet increased consumer needs, according to 
specified items from the OBNS against delivered grain 
fodder, to be registed on the state balance with fodder 
blends. 


Payment for fodder, as encouragement against delivered 
produce from private farmers, to be in the form of 
blends, not grain. 


BCP Theoretical Monthly Analyzes Private 
Farming 

22000016 Sofia NOVO VREME in Bulgarian 
Sep 88 pp 20-31 


[Article by Nikola Vulchev, candidate of economic sci- 
ences: “Personal Ownership and Private Farm Plots”) 


[Text] The nature of private ownership under socialism 
is subjected to the determining influence of the socialist 
ownership of means of production. It is of decisive 
significance in improving the material well-being of the 
socialist working people and the comprehensive devel- 
opment of the socialist individual, for its object is the 
income and savings of the working people, the corre- 
sponding part of the housing fund, a wide range of 
objects used in daily life and in the household, means of 
production in the private plot and individual labor 
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activity and other areas and activities in the national 
economy. Based on the unity and indivisibility of social- 
ist property, the materials of the July and November 
1987 BCP [Bulgarian Communist Party] Central Com- 
mittee plenums reasserted the need to enrich its various 
forms and the variety of their combination, their inde- 
pendent development and the development of individ- 
ual labor activity in close connection with the various 
forms of ownership.' 


As to ownership in the private farms of the population in 
Bulgaria, the attitude of the BCP toward it is actually one 
of‘... natural extension and supplement of the socialist 
public farm, a necessary prerequisite for the fuller labor 
realization of the individual.” It was on the basis of this 
concept that by the end of the 1970s and beginning of 
1980s a legal answer was provided to many questions, 
such encouraging the development of the private farm 
and stimulating its ties with agricultural and purchasing 
Organizations and ensuring its improved procurement 
with seeds, planting materials, livestock, fertilizer, chem- 
icals, agricultural equipment and mechanized produc- 
tion services. Within the framework of self-satisfaction, 
the development of the private farm and the agricultural 
organizations was organized on a uniform planning base, 
according to which they assumed full responsibility for 
the development of the private farm and for its produc- 
tion and the purchasing of its output. 


1. The Population’s Private Farm in Agricultural 
Production 


In the past 5 to 6 years the population’s private farms 
have accounted for al out 28-29 percent of the total 
amount of agricultural output in the country. This sig- 
nificant share of agricultural production is the result of 
the policy of assisting, stimulating and closely interweav- 
ing it within agro-industrial production relations. The 
stable increase in the share of private farms in the 
production of agricultural commodities has been charac- 
teristic mostly for the period after the start of the 1970's. 
That was also a period during which the basic production 
trends and areas in which the private farm indicated 
emphatic productivity, efficiency and viability, became 
apparent. 


The agricultural 2ctors in which the place of the private 
farm is most noticeable are vegetable growing, the pro- 
duction of perennial fruits and berries and animal hus- 
bandry. Private farms account for 36 percent of the 
vegetables, potatoes, cantaloupes and watermelons pro- 
duced in 1986, including those raised in greenhouses. 
The highest share of output of the private farms is the 
production of potatoes—52 percent of the total output 
and 48 percent of watermelons and cantaloupes, 46 
percent of green beans, 42 percent of onions, 36 percent 
of peppers, and 30 percent of tomatoes. They also make 
a substantial contribution to the production of some 
other vegetables and spices. 
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The population’s private farms also account for nearly 
42 percent of the fruits grown in the country, 49 percent 
of the strawberries, 47 percent of table and 33 percent of 
wine grapes, 58 percent of cherries, 75 percent of pears, 
63 percent of plums, 45 percent of apricots and 30 
percent of peaches. Private farms account for a substan- 
tial share of the production of morello cherries, walnuts, 
almonds, and others; they account for a much lesser 
share of the production of apples—19 percent—where 
the public farms have decisive superiority. 


Private farms account for a considerable output in the 
country’s animal husbandry: 18 percent of the cows, 
including 25 percent of milk cows and 64 percent of 
water buffaloes. They account for 32 percent of the 
sheep, 41 percent of ewes, 99 percent of goats and 35 
percent of poultry. Some types of poultry, rabbits and 
other domestic animals are handled exclusively by pri- 
vate farms which also account for 79 percent of bee 
hives. They account for a significantly fewer number of 
hogs—17 percent—but for 41 percent of pork meat, 31 
percent of veal and 61 percent of the meat of small 
domestic animals, 38 percent of the poultry meat, and 98 
percent of the meat from other domestic animals or, a 
total of 42 percent of all meat and meat products. The 
private farms produce 26 percent of the milk. They 
account for a considerable amount of sheep milk, 46 
percent, water buffalo milk, 79 percent; and goat milk, 
99 percent. The private farms also make a substantial 
contribution to the production of other agricultural 
commodities, such as 51 percent of the eggs, 31 percent 
of the wool, 82 percent of the honey, 96 percent of 
silkworm cocoons and some bee products produced in 
the country. 


Private farms play a significantly lesser role in the 
production of grain and industrial crops. They account 
for a greater share in the production of legumes and feed 
grain—28 percent, due to the significant amount of grain 
they produce, accounting for 37 percent of the total 
output in the country. In the area of industrial crops, 
peanuts are the only crop of interest in private farms, 
accounting for 28 percent of their overall production in 
the country.? 


The population’s private farms account for a substantial 
share of the 1987 level of consumption of some food 
staples on a per capita basis: 73.3 kilograms of meat and 
meat products, 225 liters of milk and dairy products, 255 
kilograms of fruits and vegetables, 263 eggs, etc. Some of 
the products of the private farms are shipped to the 
domestic and international markets. Another and even 
greater share contributes to the rhythmical supplying of 
the food industry with agricultural raw materials for 
industrial processing. The full use of the production 
capacities of the processing industry substantially influ- 
ences the growth rates of the national income and the 
implementation of the social program of the BCP and 
the socialist state, for the agro-industrial complex of the 
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country has accounted in recent years for some 26 
percent of the national income, about 20 percent of the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings and about 46 per- 
cent of commodity stocks. 


2. Social Nature and Economic Foundation of the 
Private Farm 


The practical experience of virtually all socialist coun- 
tries indicates that the private farms of cooperated 
peasants is the most widespread and typical form of the 
population’s private farms. Historically, the private 
farms of cooperated peasants developed simultaneously 
with the establishment of cooperative agricultural enter- 
prises, as an individual form of organization of agricul- 
tural production, coexisting, functionally related, depen- 
dent on and subordinated to its collective form. Later, 
subsequent to the socialist reorganization of agriculture, 
based on the experience and functioning of the private 
farms of cooperated farmers and the respective laws 
passed by the socialist state, possibilities were created for 
acquiring private farms also by people employed in state 
agricultural enterprises. Even later, this practice was 
extended to workers in other sectors, areas and activities 
of the national economy, on the basis of available small 
plots of land around their houses, and land granted by 
the people's councils and economic organizations on the 
basis of the self-support regulation. 


Consequently, the private farms of cooperated peasants 
and, at the latter stage, the private farms of the popula- 
tion have been a legitimate product of the socialist 
restructuring of agricultural production and socialist 
agricultural enterprises. They have been a form of agri- 
cultural production inseparable from and impossible 
without them, and of the same nature and other quali- 
tative features. Their essential material foundation are 
the privately owned means of agricultural labor, which 
ends their similarity with private farms prior to their 
socialist reorganization. 


The experience of the socialist countries in the creation 
of private farms indicated that such farms are not 
inherent in all collective forms of agricultural production 
without exception. There were no private farms in the 
brigades and groups for mutual aid and joint cultivation 
in the land in the USSR, Romania and the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic in the past; there are none 
in Cuba and Vietnam today, and none in the cooperative 
production groups in Czechoslovakia, and other coun- 
tries where developed collective forms of agricultural 
production exist but in which all three production fac- 
tors have not been simultaneously socialized. Conse- 
quently, in the course of the development of agricultural 
cooperatives from simple forms of association of labor 
through the forms of association of labor and land and to 
the forms of association among the three factors in the 
production process, the population’s private farms 
appeared, acquired their distinct features and began to 
function. They are an expression of the objective divi- 
sion of the means of agricultural work into two groups: 
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labor means, inherent exclusively or primarily in joint 
and collective toil, and labor means inherent only or 
primarily in the area of individual labor. 


The material prerequisites and the broader range of 
socioeconomic conditions which led to the creation of 
population private farms determine not only their essen- 
tial features. They break the direct ties between the 
private farms and the personal farms. Unlike public 
farming, the private farms of the population are an 
individual or, in most cases, a family form of organiza- 
tion of socialist agricultural production. 


The private farms of the population include land which 
is usually unsuitable for machine cultivation and collec- 
tive management. They require manual tools and agri- 
cultural implements, small-size inventory, machines and 
equipment, farm buildings, containers and installations 
for crop growing and animal husbandry, created and 
acquired prior to the collectivization of agriculture or 
after it but, in general, unsuitable for collective use. 
However, the most essential material and technical fea- 
ture of the private farm and its decisive difference from 
the petty personal farm is the fact that it develops its 
production activities also on land which, particularly in 
the so-called collective form of private farming, is insep- 
arable from the publicly farmed land, using some of the 
labor means and parts of the infrastructure, reclamation 
and other systems owned by the public farms. Further- 
more, in the “collective” form of the private farms no 
land, labor means or even production activities can be 
separated from public farming. This means that the 
private farm has already lost its quality as a form of 
organization of labor and has become a form of distri- 
bution and implementation of membership in the social- 
ist agricultural enterprise or organization.‘ 


The material and technical foundations of production in 
the private farms of the population indicate that the 
means of production used could be classified into two 
groups from the viewpoint of their ownership. Primarily 
individual labor means are most of the farm buildings 
and equipment and, in broader terms, part of the means 
of production remain private property, whereas the 
ownership of the remaining part is public. although they 
are privately owned, the labor means are simply indivis- 
ible from those which are public property. They cannot 
function other than jointly with the public labor means. 
To the same extent, the private property in the popula- 
tion’s private farms cannot be managed other than 
simultaneously and jointly with the public property. The 
indivisibility and interpenetration between personal and 
public property in the private farms of the population 
determine their affiliation with socialist agricultural pro- 
duction. The socialist nature of the farm, the nature of 
the work invested in it and the income derived from it 
also determine the possibilities of the public farm and, 
consequently, of society as a whole in terms of its 
organizational structuring and restructuring and direct- 
ing and redirecting production activities within the 
farms, controlling their scale and size of income and 
preventing them from deformations. 
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What was said about the socialist nature of the private 
farm and its other qualitative features applies entirely to 
the private farms of cooperated peasants, as a classical 
form of a private farm. The nature and characteristics of 
the private farms of the other categories of working 
people and, particularly, the private farms without land 
ownership, depend entirely on the intensiveness of their 
production and marketing ties with the public farm, as 
represented by agricultural, state and cooperative pro- 
duction and purchasing enterprises and Organizations. 


Protecting the private farms of the population from 
deformations is an important and responsible social 
obligation, for essentially it means the creation of eco- 
nomic conditions and regulators consistent with its 
socialist nature and economic base. Under other circum- 
Stances and unsuitable regulatory instruments, incen- 
tives and aspirations leading to its one-sided develop- 
ment arise, conflicting with the interests of the public 
farm, the rechanneling of material and manpower 
resources from the public to the private farm, and 
improper use reaching as far as speculating with the 
commodity-monetary and distribution mechanism of 
the socialist farm. The existence of such cases and their 
widespread scale and size mean separation from and 
rejection of the nature and the economic foundations for 
the private farm, for they become a specific form of 
illegal personal appropriation of public funds for produc- 
tion and of consumer goods and do not mean in the least 
that the private farm has become a personal farm. 


The development of private Ownership in the private 
farm of the population is a process which is related to 
and dependent on the nature and scale of the penetration 
of public ownership within it. Improvements in the 
means of production in the public sector of agriculture 
under the influence of scientific and technical progress 
means also upgrading the material and technical stan- 
dard of production in the private farm but essentially 
under the form of the penetration within it of contem- 
porary agrotechnology and more productive plant strains 
and animal breeds, in the form of an even closer partic- 
ipation of production by the private farms in the pro- 
duction process of the public farm. This does not exclude 
the independent development privately owned labor 
means. In virtually all socialist countries the production 
of small agricultural equipment and inventory is increas- 
ing, essentially to meet the needs of the private farms. 
The use of such equipment will increase private owner- 
ship and lead to changes in its qualitative standard. 
However, regardless of its scale and time limits, this 
process will always remain subordinate to the decisive 
influence of the changes occurring in the material and 
technical base of public production, dictated by changes 
in the form of application of production activities in the 
private farms and the definitive elimination of the 
individual nature of the labor means used in it. 
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3. The Private Farm in Agro-Industrial Production 
Relations 


'* is the joint economic and material and technical 
1oundation of the population’s private farms that deter- 
mines the main trend of production and organizational 
changes within it and the main sources of development 
of private ownership. In this case we must place, above 
all, the development of production relations between the 
private and the personal farm. “When we consider the 
private farm as the extension and supplement of the 
public farm,” Comrade T. Zhivkov points out, “we must 
emphasize that the results which have been achieved by 
that farm are also due to the active help and assistance of 
the state and of the agro-industrial complexes. The 
private farm receives from the agro-industrial complexes 
land, seeds, planting materials, livestock for raising, 
fodder, and technical, agronomical and veterinarian 
help. As a rule, it is with the assistance of the agro- 
industrial complexes that it can market its entire com- 
modity output on the basis of contracts signed in 
advance.”” 


The development of agro-industrial relations further 
emphasized the significant role and place of the popula- 
tion’s private farms within the single reproduction pro- 
cess of the national agro-industrial complex. The fuller 
consideration of this contribution and the economic 
policy consistent with it directed and subordinated the 
development of the private farms to the needs of the 
agro-industrial complex and, essentially, contributed to 
the intensification of reciprocal ties and indivisibility 
between production processes in the public and private 
farms. This was manifested in the significant structural 
changes in the private farms, changes in their labor- 
intensiveness, and the productivity and efficiency of 
labor invested in them, which ensured their viability. 


The growth of material expenditures is characteristic of 
agriculture as a whole and whereas its pace in the private 
farms was significantly lower until the start of the | 970’s, 
after that time it changed substantially and, Starting with 
the 1970's, it became higher compared to the public 
farms. This correlation in the growth rates of material 
outlays has remained to this day. The study of the growth 
of the overall public product created in the individual 
categories of farms indicates that expenditures for labor 
means are increasing at the highest pace. The almost 
identical pace of growth is noted in the increase in the 
gross and net output of the private farms. Such dynamics 
in the development of the private farms are the result of 
the socioeconomic changes which have taken place in 
agriculture as a whole and have profoundly penetrated in 
the private farms. 


This is a question, above all, of the development of 
agro-industrial relations, leading to a natural growth of 
expenditures of industrial origin in agricultural produc- 
tion and the channeling of significant volumes of agri- 
cultural commodities into industrial processing and the 
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increased volume of consumed and industrially pro- 
cessed goods by people employed in agriculture, who are 
the main owners of the private farms. Production rela- 
tions with the public farms are expanding as a channel 
for the penetration of expenditures of industrial origin 
into the private farms. Particularly efficient in this 
respect are relations established as a result of the use of 
public means of labor in basic agricultural operations in 
the private farms, industrial production for the private 
farms and supplying them with high-yielding seeds and 
planting materials, highly productive livestock, and so 
on, as well as animals for raising, on a contractual basis, 
a variety of materials, concentrated and rough fodder, 
fertilizers, and chemicals for the struggle against diseases 
and pests affecting plants and animals, i.e., mechanized 
and competent services related to chemical protection 
and prevention, and prompt and highly efficient veteri- 
nary services. In addition to all this, the private farm 
uses, with no restrictions whatsoever, the infrastructure 
of the public farm. Such relations make a decisive 
contribution to the high growth rates of the gross and net 
output of the private farm. It is only on their basis that 
the highly efficient performance of the remaining labor 
intensive operations in the private farm is possible, 
including the efficient harnessing of available material 
and labor reserves, the use of fresh and rough fodder and 
food waste, which cannot be efficiently used by the 
public farm, and the productive use of a substantial 
amount of land which has not been made part of the 
collectivized farms, and the thousands of hectares of 
small, sloped and underproductive pieces of land. 


The interpenetration of production processes in itself 
proves that the population’s private farm is becoming 
part of a common production process which is develop- 
ing as a whole simultaneously in the public and private 
farms. The private farm becomes an individual form of 
organization of agricultural production operations or 
activities, such as the individual, family or small group 
contracting method. Its total involvement with agro- 
industrial production creates opportunities for restruc- 
turing and regulating the scale of its production activities 
and overall organizational restructuring on a contractual 
basis. 


4. Structural Changes and Organizational Restructuring 
of the Private Farm 


The steady process of surmounting differences between 
the private farm and small-group piece-rate forms can 
and must be used as the foundation for the further 
enhancement of output and productivity and efficiency 
of production activities of the private farms and in 
determining the prospects for their development, pro- 
duction redirection and organizational changes. This 
process may be used in public and economic practices in 
the formulation and implementation of the economic 
policy of the socialist state consistent with changes in the 
private farms. 
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The comparative analysis of yields, productivity and 
efficiency of output in private and public farming indi- 
cates the existence of mature structural changes. Average 
grain crop yields in the private farms for the period 
between 1981 and 1986 ranged from 10 to 30 percent 
below those in the public farms. Milk output, eggs and 
average wool production were between 12 and 35 per- 
cent lower. This calls for reducing the areas in grain 
crops until the private farms have been totally relieved of 
growing them, and the concentration of such crops in the 
public farms. This equally applies to cattle and poultry 
breeding. 


The private farms accounted for 12-13 percent of the 
areas in grain crops in the country from 1975 to 1986. 
This significant amount was the result, above all, of 
growing feed grain crops, which increased from 20 
percent in 1975 to 24.5 percent in 1986. The predomi- 
nant share here is that of corn for grain, the area of which 
steadily increased, reaching 36 percent of the area 
planted in this crop in the country by 1986. At the same 
time, the share of grain crops in the overall area in crops 
of the private farms showed a steady decline. It was only 
areas in leguminous crops that remained relatively 
stable.® This clear trend is natural and is the result of the 
growing agrotechnical standard of grain production in 
the public farms, which should take over such crops 
entirely, as well as undertake the full supply of the 
private farms with grain for food and fodder on the basis 
of production relations. 


The situation involving vegetable growing, rough fodder 
and perennial fruits and berries is different. In a number 
of activities, such as growing onions, green beans, pota- 
toes, watermelons, cantaloupes, and so on, the average 
yields of the private farms are equal and even higher 
than those the public farms. Also higher are yields of 
peanuts and a number of fruits, such as cherries, 
peaches, apricots, and so on. In some cases, such as green 
beans and some rough fodders, the difference is from 50 
to 80 percent in favor of the private farms; in other, such 
as cherries and apricots it is even higher, by a factor of 
2-2.5: milk production from water buffaloes, sheep and 
goats is between 20 and 50 percent higher. 


Also related to this are changes in the areas in crops. The 
share of the private farms in the overall areas in vegeta- 
ble crops, watermelons and cantaloupes in the country 
has shown a Steady increase starting with 1960. Between 
1975 and 1986 alone this growth ranged between 29 and 
43 percent, reaching nearly 37 percent for vegetables, 55 
percent for potatoes, and 49 percent for watermelons 
and cantaloupes of the total such crops planted in the 
country. A similar situation of preferred crops may be 
noted in perennial fruits and berries. In 1986 the relative 
share reached 39 percent for wine grapes, 51 percent for 
table grapes and up to 55 percent of strawberries of the 
total such crops planted in the country. There has been a 
steady and stable growth of the relative size of output of 
the respective fodder, vegetable and fruit and berry 
crops.’ 
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This difference in favor of the private farms is the result 
of the same circumstances which Characterize small- 
group contract forms—individual, small-group, or small 
collective form of organization for the most labor inten- 
Sive production operations which must be performed 
manually or mainly with individual labor means, tools 
and instruments, and the timely implementation of some 
agricultural operations, above all harvesting the crops, 
which yields substantially higher production results, 
Practical activities have already outlined a situation 
involving crops and livestock and farm work for which 
Suitable organizational and material and technical con- 
ditions have been created in the public farms guarantee- 
ing their high efficiency. Cattle and poultry raising are 
examples in this respect. However, there are farm Oper- 
ations involving some crops and livestock and fruit and 
vegetable growing and sheep breeding which are organi- 
zationally and materially-technically carried out more 
efficiently with small-group contracting and in private 
farms. This indicates the possibility and need of finding 
a suitable organizational form for the economic imple- 
mentation of this specific division of labor, dictated by 
the different levels of mechanization of all agricultural 
types of work and activities. This could lead to redirect- 
ing the population’s private farms toward farm work and 
activities which can be carried out on a relatively high 
level of efficiency while the public farms would assume 
all other mechanized agricultural Operations and activi- 
ties, such as the basic cultivation of the soil, chemical 
protection, the production of quality seeds and planting 
materials, the development of perennial crops, fodder 
production and the entire array of agricultural services. 
All of this would mean a conversion from the division of 
crops, livestock and activities between the public and 
private farms to a division of production operations and 
even greater integration. 


The accuracy of this conclusion is confirmed not only by 
the processes which are occurring in Bulgarian agricul- 
ture but also by the experience acquired in the use of 
contract forms of farming in other socialist countries. In 
this respect economic theory has categorically proved 
that the efficiency, viability and durability of the private 
farms and small-group contract forms of work are found 
in their close production ties with the public farms and 
the possibility of making wide and full use of the 
facilities of contemporary agrotechnology.® This conclu- 
sion is confirmed also by the study of the economic 
reform in the PRC.° The extensive application of family 
contracting in Chinese agriculture, on the basis of divid- 
ing the farmed land and eliminating the need for use of 
the advantages of contemporary agrotechnology and the 
services offered by the public farm actually narrow the 
possibilities of family contracting and lead to a faster 
exhaustion of possibilities. The research data indicate 
that the effect of the introduction of the family contract 
rapidly declines: from 8-10 percent annual growth of 
agricultural production in 1983-84 to 3-3.5 percent in 
1985-86. Ignoring the fact that the possibilities of family 
contracting have become exhausted, its further advance- 
ment is related to the mechanization of production, 
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improvements of agrotechnology and selection, irriga- 
tion and other steps which can be accomplished only by 
public farming and are efficient if kept within proper 
forms and scale.'° 


There also exist quite convincing socioeconomic prereq- 
uisites and experience both in Bulgaria and the other 
socialist countries which enable us to undertake the 
Organizational restructuring of the private farms in the 
course of which within them, within the limits of the 
land for personal use by people employed in agriculture 
or land for personal use by other categories of working 
people, only areas in labor intensive crops cf the APK or 
only labor intensive production Operations in the grow- 
ing of individual crops or raising livestock should be 
used. In such cases selection, sowing, basic cultivation of 
the soil, fertilizing and plant protection will be carried 
Out on a mechanized basis by the public farm while the 
private farm will be entrusted with the manua! perfor- 
mance of production operations and with harvesting the 
crops. Such an aspect of the private farm will definitively 
break its lasting ties with specific land plots assigned for 
personal use, compensating it by giving them lasting 
assignment involving specific production operations. 
This will also eliminate the few remaining differences 
between private farms and small-group contracting. 


The thus produced goods will belong to the personal 
farm and will be purchased on the basis of contracts as is 
the case with the public farms and under the contracting 
methods. A variety of combinations in this case are 
possible, with reciprocal agreement and a combination 
of interests of the private and public farms. Regardless of 
the specific method used in solving the problem related 
to the ownership of the goods thus produced, essentially 
the private farm will be a variety of individual, family or 
small-group contracting and assume a contracting form 
of operation. 


5. Commodity Nature and 


Profitability of Private 
Population Farms 


Unquestionably, such an Organizational restructuring of 
the private farms will improve their commodity aspect 
and the volume of their Output as part of the overall 
volume of agricultural Output and increased their of 
income and change the structure of income according to 
origin and affect anyone who has a private farm. 


In 1986 income from the private farm for all categories 
of working people averaged 12.4 percent of the overall 
income. The situation in the individual Categories was 
the following: workers, 12 percent; inteliectuals and 
employees, 5.5 percent; and farm workers, 28.9 
percent.''-Obviously, the organizational restructuring of 
the private farm and its conversion into a variety of the 
contracting method or something similar, will increase 
the absolute and relative amount of income earned from 
it. This increase will not affect exclusively those 
employed in agriculture but also the other Categories of 
working people to a relatively greater extent, for such 
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changes will make accessible in their case as well a highly 
efficient form of output of agricultural commodities and 
earnings of additional income. The social nature of this 
income and the social nature of the labor invested in the 
private farms as well as the social nature of the private 
farm itself will be as socialist as the contracting forms of 
labor organization. 


The increased commodity nature of the private farm is a 
trend which must be considered both positive and natu- 
ral. Finding itself under the active influence of develop- 
ing agro-industrial relations, the private farm stops pro- 
ducing essentially goods needed to satisfy the needs of 
the private farmers and their families. The structure of 
the requirements of the individual farmers engaged 
mainly in agriculture will experience substantial 
changes. Also changed will be the sources for meeting 
such needs. From a source of agricultural commodities 
needed to meet the needs of the private farmers and their 
families, the private farm will begin increasingly to 
become a source of commodity output and, respectively, 
from a source of material goods into a source of mone- 
tary income. The increased commodity nature of the 
private farm could be considered a process the motive 
factors of which remain significantly outside of it: the 
development of agro-industrial relations and substantial 
changes made in the structure of the needs and consump- 
tion of people employed in agriculture. They will stimu- 
late not only the production of more farm goods but the 
production of more commodity output. This feature 
requires a profound study and a political economic 
answer, for frequently assessments are inaccurate and, in 
some cases, even sneculative. 


The production ties between the private and the public 
farm and its systematic development into an organiza- 
tional-economic form in which only part of the produc- 
tion operations in raising crops and livestock takes place, 
are determining in terms of its nature. However, also 
related to this is the nature of commodity relations 
between the private farm and the market and with 
planning. We can judge of this form by the size and 
relative share of the goods purchased from the private 
farms by the state and their commodity and overall 
volume. Goods purchased by the state would also be an 
indicator of the intensiveness of ties with the processing 
industry and the socialist market. 


The study of pertinent information for the past 10 years 
convincingly proves that the share of goods purchased by 
the state from the population’s private farms—86-88 
percent—is not substantially different from purchases 
from the public farms, ranging from 86 to 91 percent.'? 
At the same time, the share of the goods purchased by 
the state from the private farms indicates a stably 
increasing trend and, as early as 1983, it became virtu- 
ally equal to that of the public farms. This trend is 
indicative of the changes which have taken place in the 
nature of the private farms over the past 10-15 years, for 
until the start of the 1970’s the private farms were 
significantly below the public farms in terms of the share 
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of goods purchased by the state as commodities, and the 
share of commodity output in the overall volume of total 
output. From 1970 to 1985 the commodity output of the 
private farms ranged between 16 and 37 percent of the 
output, compared to the public farm, where it ranged 
between 70 and 74 percent. 


Data on the commodity nature of output produced in the 
private farms also indicate a relative reduction in the 
share of output left for production and personal con- 
sumption, a process which, starting with the 1960's, has 
encompassed the entire agriculture and in which private 
farms are becoming steadily involved. This precisely is 
manifested through the closer establishment of produc- 
tion relations between private and public farms and, 
both of them, through the establishment of agro-indus- 
trial ties. Adding to this change in the structure of 
consumption and need of people employed in agricul- 
ture, the increased share of commodity output produced 
by the private farm can be explained. 


The private farm participates with its output in the 
cooperative market as well. The share of this participa- 
tion has been determined in recent years as being no 
more than 5-6 percent of its total output and 12-14 
percent of its commodity output. Both indicators show a 
stable declining trend. Compared with the public sector 
it is 1-2 percent for both indicators. This may seem a lot 
but the output of the private farm reaching the cooper- 
ative market is about 56-58 percent of the total. The 
balance comes from the public sector and the reason for 
which its amount has been steadily declining is due 
exclusively to the decline in the interest shown by the 
public farm in the cooperative market. A characteristic 
feature of both the private and the public farm is the 
reduced volume of produce going to the cooperative 
markets compared to the beginning of the 1970's: it is 
lower by a factor of three for the private farms and seven 
for the public farms. The reasons for this are numerous 
but the decisive one is a preference for selling the 
produce to the state and the contractual purchasing of 
goods from the private farms as well as related material 
incentives, despite the weaknesses in the organization of 
the purchasing process itself. Improvements in the pro- 
cess and the even more extensive involvement of the 
private farms with state purchasing centers and cooper- 
ative purchasing organizations will unquestionably con- 
tribute to the further decline in the participation of the 
private farms in the cooperative markets. 


Perhaps the economic organizations have not still 
become fully attuned to this system, but the nature of the 
private farms and the organizational, economic and 
sociopolitical instruments granted to them on the basis 
of the laws governing agricultural production and farm 
self-management, make such organizational restructur- 
ing entirely realistic and attainable within a very short 
time. The successful implementation of such an organi- 
zational restructuring not only solves the problems 
related to its nature and production trend and redirec- 
tion aimed at satisfying the needs of society for food and 
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the social and efficient control of the scale of its produc- 
tion activities and its protection from deformations. 
What changes is the attitude toward private and public 
property in agricultural production, which becomes vir- 
tually identical. The private farm, together with the 
contracting system, becomes a specific channel not only 
for the harnessing of additional material and manpower 
resources in the sector but also for attracting labor 
resources from other sectors and activities in the 
national economy. This result is totally consistent with 
the efforts of the party and the socialist state, aimed at 
creating conditions for achieving a qualitatively new 
Stage in the development of agriculture. 
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Agricultural Systems, Reforms Compared 
22000019 Sofia KOOPERATIVO SELO in Bulgarian 
16 Sep 88 p 3 


[Article by Professor Ivan Grozev: “Leasing in Soviet 
and Bulgarian Agriculture’’} 


{Text} KOOPERATIVO SELO recently published the 
Recommendations for the Organization of Leasing 
Arrangements in Agriculture, approved by the State 
Agro-Industrial Committee of the USSR and VASKh- 
NIL. They represent an exceptionally interesting phe- 
nomenon in agro-economic practice and research in the 
socialist countries. Objectively, they respond to the 
mature and vital needs of agriculture as it is restructured. 


It is known that, until recently, the use of leasing 
arrangements in socialism was excluded, and the scien- 
tific, normative and legal organization for putting them 
into practice generally did not exist. This began to be 
established only with the development and adoption of 
the laws for state enterprises and cooperatives in the 
USSR. 


Deeper acquaintance with this document allows us to 
conclude that it reflects a large part of the achievements 
of agro-economic science and practice in certain other 
socialist countries, including our own. This means that 
after constructive discussion of the conditions and tasks 
on which the separate countries work, those countries 
may use it successfully. 


The greatest merit of the document is the normative 
elucidation of the essence, scope, forms, and manners of 
using leasing arrangements in the sector during the 
current phase of its development :ii organizational com- 
bination with the gradual practice of different forms of 
piecework. With good reason, priority is given to collec- 
tive piecework, where the advantages of socialism will 
materialize more fully. This coincides entirely with the 
essential features of our superintensive model of devel- 
opment and also with the experience of the countries 
most advanced in agriculture, where the greatest produc- 
tion capacity, accounting for the highest productivity, 
continues to clash repeatedly with the limited framework 
of compulsory consolidation of small farms. In Bulgaria, 
the problem is chiefly overcoming the excessive concen- 
tration and size and constructing production collectives 
with minimum rational dimensions, guaranteeing on a 
lease basis highly motivated self-managing owners-piece- 
workers. 


The normative organization accentuates collective leas- 
ing relations given maximal use of reserves of the family, 
the individual and the leasing piecework. It is precisely 
in the combination of collective forms of piecework with 
leasing that considerably greater contractual and legal 
prerequisites, opportunities, and obligations are created 
for accelerated introduction of the scientific and techni- 
cal achievements. 
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Priority is given to putting the market economy into 
practice to the fullest possible extent in a relatively 
closed circle of production through to the final product, 
sold at market prices, but remaining flexible. Sale of the 
contracted product may be at internally calculated prices 
or a normative net price, established in a differentiated 
manner according to the features of the corresponding 
phase of the production cycle and the nature of the 
product. This allows combination of the different forms 
of piecework and improvement on a lease basis to 
continue, even in production where there is no com- 
pletely mechanized closed circle. 


The stability and long-term nature of leasing arrange- 
ments deserve attention; they have been improved on a 
lease basis and regulated in recommendations. In this 
way, the stability of incentives and sanctions so neces- 
sary to the sector have been introduced, which has 
transformed the pieceworkers-tenants into true owners 
of the land, animals, machines, and buildings. The rather 
long regulated period (up to 50 years, with the option for 
more precise definitions of joint relations by 5-year 
plans) creates the necessary motivation for depositing 
personal funds for lasting improvements in leased pro- 
duction assets, and also a guarantee for their return of 
investment and compensation in case of eventual 
changes given respective agreement of the countries. 


The normative document excludes the option of receiv- 
ing unearned income from both the tenants and the 
companies. Their lease income also develops with their 
specific activity and function in fulfilling and improving 
production. The possibility of using additional labor in 
peak periods is granted as an exception and pays no less 
than the pay received in the public sector. 


Another merit of the recommendations is the flexible 
resolution of the tenants’ social problems in keeping with 
existing legislation and their personal preference. 


Of special interest to us are the possible variations for 
facilitating and strengthening the incentives of piece- 
worker-tenants working in mountainous areas and in 
other difficult conditions. 


Deserving particular emphasis is the fact that precisely the 
lease form of business accounting arrangements is an 
essential novelty, through which we may overcome current 
distortions and state objectively the advantages contained 
in our socialist collective organizational forms. At the 
same time, there is certainly no place for underestimation 
of the great opportunities of family and individual piece- 
work. Precisely on a lease basis, it can and must find wide 
distribution, particularly for many mountainous regions of 
the country and, in a series of cases, for a part of the 
valleys, up to the creation of real prerequisites for effec- 
tively putting into practice small-group, highly productive 
piecework on a lease basis. Consequently, we are not 
talking about rejecting leasing or juxtaposing it against 
autonomous financing or piecework, but of an essential 
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renovation of their organization and an increase in their 
efficacy and, simultaneously, facilitation and rationaliza- 
tion of their practical management. 


However, to achieve these results, essential improve- 
ments in almost all elements of the existing economic 
mechanism are necessary. The current mechanism, 
despite its undoubted merits, does not reflect the pecu- 
liarities of the sector, nor the demands for the execution 
of the new superintensive model of development. 


Consistently and effectively putting piecework into prac- 
tice on a lease basis within the enterprise also demands 
adequate improvements in reciprocal relations between 
the state and its service, purchasing, and supply organi- 
zations, and the enterprises. Perhaps the time has come 
to develop and implement practically the idea that, with 
leasing, there must be reciprocal relations between the 
state and business organizations. Without this, we can 
scarcely introduce the necessary, promising guarantees 
for consistently putting domestic economic leasing 
arrangements into practice. This is why total renovation 
of the economic mechanism is a necessary, fundamental 
prerequisite for implementation of the real break- 
through, which is beginning in the sector with the imple- 
mentation of the July concept. More accurately stated, 
we truly need not the development of separate specific 
laws, but of a differentiated separate mechanism for the 
agro-industrial sphere, analogous to that in the Soviet 
Union, but conforming to our experience, conditions 
and tasks. 


Superintensive development demands above all ade- 
quate materials and personnel, and also their most 
effective use. Undoubtedly, consistently putting piece- 
work into practice on a lease basis will actively assist in 
this respect. But for it to become a powerful, real factor, 
we need even now to create a series of additional 
prerequisites. An urgent task of the corresponding com- 
petent agencies and institutes is to ascertain what facil- 
ities, equipment and personnel are necessary and to 
assist in obtaining these for the sector in the shortest 
possible time. Finally, we need to ascertain how many 
and what kinds of machines, fertilizers, preparations, 
tools, etc are really necessary to construct integrated, 
highly productive piecework groups and also other piece- 
work units. Only on this basis 1s it possible to establish 
truly stable, long-term contractual relations between 
enterprises and their domestic economic divisions in the 
transfer of objects of socialist ownership and concluding 
of long-term piecework lease contracts. We must know 
what we shall have available in the near future, so as to 
make a well-founded selection of the most appropriate 
Organizational and production units for the specific 
conditions, and also of the forms of their business 
accounting relations. 


In connection with the resulting renovation of the nor- 
mative and legal base of the economic mechanism in the 
sector with a view to consistently and effectively putting 
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leasing arrangements into practice in piecework, it will 
be correct to demand that the corresponding competent 
agencies and institutes develop a new normative organi- 
zation that, after appropriate, wide debate, will be 
adapted by region and type of organization. In keeping 
with the democratic traditions and broad cooperative 
democracy, on the basis of valuable accumulated expe- 
rience, and in the spirit of self-management, in my 
Opinion it will be correct for the organization to be 
discussed and approved by a high national forum (con- 
ference or congress) after which it will be approved by 
the government, to gain legal force for everyone. 


Agricultural Official Favors Piecework System 
22000020 Sofia RABOTNICHESKO DELO 
in Bulgarian 19 Sep 88 p 3 


[Unattributed article based on interview with Dimitur 
Panev, vice president of the NAPS [National Agro- 
Industrial Federation] Association: “Incentive for Labor 
Activity”] 


[Text] 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] Comrade Panev, they say 
that, in addition to its other well-known merits, piece- 
work is also a basis for greater democracy in agriculture. 
Isn't that a little far-fetched? 


[Panev] Not at all! As an example, let’s take a piecework 
group involved in highly productive work. First, the 
group 's established on the principle of free will. The 
participants are self-selected, they elect their own lead- 
ers, and decide for themselves what the internal division 
of remuneration will be. There are many interesting 
cases that indicate that the psychology changes; that 
comradeship is strengthened. For example, the group in 
Preselentsi apparently decided that their leader had to 
receive a raise of 1000 leva. But despite their insistence, 
he declined. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] The sector has provided 
fertile ground for putting into practice the piecework 
system for organization and remuneration of labor: there 
has been a real breakthrough. Are there any characteris- 
tic prerequisites for this? 


[Panev] Traditions helped us. The piecework system has 
been practised in Bulgaria since the formation of the first 
cooperative farms. It responds best to the specific fea- 
tures of production, the demands of the principle of 
self-support, and the results-oriented nature of the wage 
fund. The principal significance is that the work pay of 
every collective and its individual members is directly 
dependent on the end result, on the quantity and quality 
of a given product. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] How does today’s piece- 
work differ from yesterday's? 
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[Panev] In that it is developing in association with 
profound quantitative and qualitative changes in goods 
and equipment and public attitudes with respect to our 
agriculture. Therefore it is erroneous to move towards 
the organization and forms of piecework from the time 
of the labor cooperative farms. Piecework in the brigade 
must now be a powerful factor for acceleration and mass 
introduction of scientific and technical achievements. 
The principal advantage of piecework in the current 
phase of development in the sector is that it combines 
the advantages of large-scale socialist production and 
accelerated introduction of the achievements of scien- 
tific and technical progress with the great incentives and 
work activity to produce the greatest possible end results. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] What has been achieved 
to date is only the first step. For the second step, what 
must we reject, and what must we perfect? 


[Panev] It is true that there are considerable omissions in 
putting piecework into practice, as a result of which the 
Opportunities to influence producers have been reduced. 
There are a series of shortcomings in the organizational 
setup of piecework units and their proper integration 
and provision of resources. Piecework relations in many 
agro-industrial complexes and brigades are not on a 
unified, stable and differentiated, normative basis, 
which places the collectives in a relatively unequal 
economic situation. Inadequate reserves made it diffi- 
cult to construct stable and guaranteed piecework rates, 
and that lowered the material interest in the end result. 
We should also not overlook the fact that in many places 
distortions are permitted, particularly in the execution of 
civil contracts. There are cases when, for no good reason, 
piecework workers are given high rates, which under- 
mine the economy and corrupt discipline in the brigades. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] Does this mean that par- 
ticular attention should be given to contracts between 
pieceworkers and the leadership of the brigades and 
agro-industrial complexes? 


[Panev] Precisely the contracts are the basic instrument 
to introduce the principles of autonomous financing to 
the individual worker and specialist. Here, any kind of 
compromise is inadmissible. The piecework unit and the 
individual producer, working on piecework, must 
receive in full measure the remuneration planned in the 
contract and compensation for unfulfilled conditions on 
the part of the investor, irrespective of the results of the 
brigade as a whole. The same responsibility for nonful- 
fillment of the contract must also be borne by the 
pieceworkers themselves. Therefore the contracts must 
be of a binding nature and, in cases of refusal to fulfill 
accepted obligations, the court should intervene. 


[RABOTNICHESKO DELO] At the national conference 
that took place on July 27, successes and tolerated weak- 
nesses were discussed in detail. What now are the major 
tasks connected with putting piecework into practice? 
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[Panev] First, we must expand its scope even more. 
Second, we must decisively improve its quality through 
expanding the market economy as it is put into practice. 
For this, we need to examine and elucidate the essence, 
the forms and the mechanism of piecework, to optimize 
the size of the piecework units, and to improve work 
with contracts. And payment for labor must occur 
through regulation of contractual relations by market- 
able and internally calculated prices. 


Evaluating Managerial, Organizational Methods 
22000033 Sofia POGLED in Bulgarian 17 Oct 88 p 8 


[Article by Barukh Shamliev: “Cooperation or APK 
[Agro-Industrial Complex]? Lease or Contract?”’] 


[Text] The publication of the report note by Comrade 
Todor Zhivkov “On the Further Practical Implementa- 
tion of the July Concept in the Reorganization of Agri- 


culture” is an occasion to share thoughts concerning 


some aspects of the new draft model for agriculture. 


Socialist agriculture was and remains one of the most 
important sectors of the national economy. It accounts 


for 15 percent of the national income and 18 percent of 


exports. It determines the level of public consumption, 
for it accounts for 40 percent of the country’s commodity 
stocks. It largely sets the positions of the country in the 
international division of labor. All this is a fact. 


However, there are other facts as well. Forty-five years 
after the victory of the socialist revolution, we are still 
yearning for a normal trade in vegetables and fruits. The 
working people keep losing faith when they look at the 
repelling and endless lines in front of stores and markets. 
It is difficult to admit it but, since the end of the last 
decade, the production of such foodstuffs has been 
decreasing instead of increasing. The present situation in 
agriculture is economically unacceptable. Here the pace 
of capital investment and invested fertilizers and equip- 
ment is outstripping that of crop growing. 


Every autumn the same picture appears: With the help of 


bureaucratic-administrative measures, pensioners, sec- 
ondary and university students, physicians, engineers, 
employees, housewives and sick retirees who, only the 
day before, were being treated free of charge for high 
blood pressure, diabetes or arthrosis, are taken the 
following day to pick up, free of charge, potatoes, carrots, 
cabbage, leeks and fruits. Even the military personnel are 
helping in the harvest. Economically, this extensively 
publicized practice means a real loss to the national 
economy. It is more a diploma of weakness than a 
manifestation of strength. The fact, however, remains a 


fact: Despite this entire bureaucratic enthusiasm, tens of 


thousands of tons remain unharvested from the fields, 
regardless of whether the year had been droughty and 
lean or good. The people have stopped noticing the 
difference on the market between good and poor crops. 


They have simply turned into listeners: something is 


being distributed here, and something else, there. In the 
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morning the various districts are supplied with squash 
and tomatoes, and lines form; afternoon, there are new 
lines, this time for eggplant and grapes. 


What Is the Reason for Alienation and Apathy? 


The reason is the lack of interest in increasing output. 
Here again no type of organization or reorganization 
could help until the interests of the immediate producers 
become most closely linked with those of society, and 
until socialist ownership, which is everybody’s, has not 
been converted into ownership for everyone. 


The Leninist cooperative plan is the foundation of the 
revolutionary transformation of private into socialist 
farming. To Lenin, under the conditions of full coopera- 
tivization, the Soviet system would have been standing 
firmly on socialist grounds; the growth of the cooperative 
is the same as the growth of socialism; socialism is the 
system of civilized cooperative farmers. The elimination 
of the labor-production agricultural cooperatives, as the 
basic production unit in agriculture, and replacing them 
with the agroindustrial complexes was a manifestation 
less of a timely need than of impatience. This led to the 
skipping of intermediary stages. 


What is more important is whether the APK justified 
their existence and performed their social mission. 


The creation of the APK meant paying a high toll to 
gigantomania. In 1986 74 APK owned as much as 
60,000 decares of farmland; 89 had from 61,000 to 
120,000 decares; 27 complexes owned from 181,000 to 
240,000 decares, and 21 complexes managed more than 
240,000 decares. The excessive and groundless concen- 
tration merely concentrated their economic, technologi- 
cal and ecological problems. In the United States, where 
processes of concentration in agriculture are particularly 
dynamic, the average size of a farm is 1,850 decares 
(1986). In our country the average size of the managed 
land per APK is 100 times bigger. However, whereas in 
the United States processes of comprehensive mechani- 
zation in agriculture were completed a long time ago, in 
our country this process has still not been completed. 
The greatest blame, however, which could be addressed 
at the APK is that they were unable to ensure an efficient 
management of agriculture. It is true that the picture is 
controversial but what is unquestionable is the alarming 
drop in crop production (feed-grain and industrial crops, 
vegetables and perennials). 


In the period from 1980 to 1986 vegetable production 
dropped by nearly 250,000 tons, including by 120,000 
tons for tomatoes, 66,000 tons for grapes, from 96,000 to 
39,400 tons for peaches, and so on. This trend threat- 
ened not only the implementation of our obligations 
toward our foreign partners but, which is equally impor- 
tant, it worsened the situation of internal trade involving 
this important type of output. 
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The drop of crop growing has been accompanied by 
increased production costs. Many are the unprofitable 
APK which are short of funds even to meet their payroll 
and whose reserve funds have been exhausted. In order 
to leave this situation behind, it was decided in 1987 for 
the government to set purchase prices only of basic 
agricultural commodities and contractual prices to be 
applied for the other. 


This year markups were added to basic agricultural 
commodities, to which effect the budget appropriated 
800 million leva. Another 530 million leva in debts were 
forgiven. The payment of debts based on credits for 
capital investments made until the end of last year, 
totaling 1.1 billion leva, was postponed for the end of 
1992. 


Many countries subsidize agriculture, including some 
which are much richer than we are. However, a substan- 
tial difference exists. Under normal conditions financial 
aid for unprofitable farms is granted exceptionally 
rarely. They are simply left to go bankrupt. Privileged 
financing is granted to those which need aid for techno- 
logical updating and production intensification. 


The subsidizing of our agriculture and forgiving loans 
has been done frequently but, as we can see, the results 
have not been consistent either with investments or the 
forgiven debts. The main reason is that the APK con- 
verted the farmworkers from cooperative farmers into 
workers and employees, whose livelihood depends exclu- 
sively on their wages and not on their income. The 
age-old link between the owner and the manager was 
broken. Production relations in the countryside must be 
restructured in such a way that the owner and the 
manager act as one. 


Suggestions 


Quite accurately, the report note on changes in produc- 
tion relations in the countryside begins with defining the 
subjects of managing socialist property. It emphasizes 
that at the present stage, obviously, “‘we must retain the 
APK because this is a form of organization which truly 
provides the best possible opportunities.” 


On the basis of the present activities of the APK. I 
Suggest that the forthcoming resolution to be adopted at 
the party Central Committee plenum, should not give 
such an assessment to the APK or priority as the main 
form of organization of agriculture. 


My considerations are the following: Marx writes that 
“on the place of the old bourgeois society with its classes 
and class contradictions come associations in which the 
free development of one is a prerequisite for the free 
development of all.” In this case interest progresses from 
the personal interest of the individual to the interests of 
all. Since cooperative property does not appear in its 
State form but appears and functions as a manifestation 
of personal interest and the personal advantage of its 
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participants, the cooperatives should play a leading role 
in the new model. In the cooperative form the personal 
attitude toward ownership is an attitude toward one’s 
Own property. 


The cooperative means democracy along all lines, in 
everything. It recognizes nothing but cost accounting 
and the income tax. It does not accept subsidies. It itself 
determines everything and assumes the risk for every- 
thing. The most important thing for the present stage is 
that it is related to the market with an umbilical cord. 
The cooperative has old traditions in the countryside 
and we must not lose the opportunity to underiake the 
rebuilding of the cooperative system in our country with 
its help. 


With the APK interests follow from all to all, i.e., “from 
the top to the bottom.” The APK is an organization in 
which the state principle predominates. It is an associa- 
tion with monopoly aspirations. The brigades which are 
associated with the APK on the basis of a contract 
organization of labor (at least one per municipality) will 
be inevitably made dependent on the mandatory and 
actual indicators “issued” to them on the type of com- 
modities, state orders, wage fund rates, taxes, and for- 
eign exchange income. Such is the logic of development. 
The question of the thus developing administrative 
pyramid remains unsolved. Brigades with a contracting 
Organization are at the bottom of the pyramid; the APK 
are above them and above the APK is the NAPS 
[National Agro-Industrial Federation]. The peak of the 
pyramid is held by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests. There will be a number of units which will make 
decisions and issue orders and, in the final account, the 
autonomy of the immediate producers will be nothing 
but a pale shadow. 


The stipulations of the report note are consistent with 
the new party course of restructuring. They are the trade 
winds for the scientific and technical revolution and 
deserve support. 


Management, Contractual Relations, Individual 
Interests: Case Study 

22000032 Sofia POGLED in Bulgarian 

17 Oct 88 pp 1, 8-9 

“We Rely on 


[Article by Tsvetana Evgenieva: 


Ourselves”’} 


[Text] Alienation from the land, poor discipline, waste of 
crops, high production costs and vanishing love for farm 
labor. Such an unattractive picture now belongs to the 
past in the case of Tseko Yanev, chairman of the 
Botunya APK in Krivodol. Today the atmosphere is 
more cheerful and more optimistic. The nature of the 
work has changed and so have the people and their 
attitude toward the land. And whereas in the past the 
folk wisdom that “| day of work gives food for | year” 
seemed obsolete, today it has been raised to the status of 
a cult. 
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Naturally, problems exist and there are concerns and 
shortcomings and omissions. What matters, however, is 
what has been accomplished and the fact that a begin- 
ning has been laid. The interest of the farmer, his 
personal initiative, industriousness and concern have 
been awakened. The booster for this change has been the 
contract method and leasing, which are two forms of 
labor organization which have been excessively both 
rejected and defended but which, again according to 
Tseko Yanev, are “the last salvation of our farming.” 


Year after year we reported increases in agricultural 
output but, in fact, there were no such increase, says he. 
I could not rest with the idea that the people were 
becoming alienated form the land, that the land could 
yield a lot more and that we could be richer. But we were 
unable to harvest even that which grew in the fields. The 
first thing that made me realize this was truck gardening. 
We began it 5 years ago. It was risky, for even until last 
year contracting based on commodity-monetary rela- 
tions was not part of the Regulation on Economic 
Activities. | was accused of violations, I was threatened, 
I was audited, but I did not give up. I was convinced that 
I was on the right way. Finally it was only this year that 
we were accepted. The new regulation legitimized con- 
tracting and leasing. The ideas were ours and the con- 
tracts with the contractors and lessees were drafted by us, 
with the help of our specialists. We have not made any 
use of outside experience. We harnessed the minds, 
knowledge and interests of everyone. In contracting and 
leasing there should be no stereotypes. They must be 
applied on a flexible and individual basis, according to 
the possibilities, conditions and traditions of the indi- 
vidual APK. 


Naturally, the profitability of production will also deter- 
mine the earnings of the members of the eight brigades in 
the 15 settlements of Krivodol municipality, which is 
essentially agrarian. In changing the organization of 
wages, the management of the complex is concentrating 
not toward a contract with a 10-percent reserve from the 
wage fund but is based on commodity-monetary rela- 
tions. The comprehensive brigades give the land to the 
contracting teams (or the lessees) for cultivation and 
harvesting the crops. All the costs involved in cultiva- 
tion, seeds, preparations, herbicides, wage advances, 
insurance, i.e., the entire risk, is assumed by them. This 
increases their interest in observing agrotechnical 
requirements, working at lower cost and managing bet- 
ter, for all above-plan earnings go to them. Vegetable 
growing, tobacco and livestock are leased to small groups 
and individuals while grain production is managed by | 2 
leasing groups. In less than 2 years losses in these sectors 
were eliminated. 


I experienced most strongly the new attitude toward the 
land in the case of the leasing group of mechanizers 
headed by Aleksandur Yonikiev in Osen village. These 
five people manage | 1,000 decares. The comprehensive 
brigade in Krivodol leased to them the land and the 
equipment. I have never seen such better plowing as 
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theirs in my life, Tseko Yanev said. In 20 days, with a 
single K-700 tractor, they plowed, with high quality 
6.500 decares, as much as four such machine tractor 
station tractors plowed in Krivodol. However, the bri- 
gade members are exigent. They do not allow compro- 
mises, the way we have been forgiving each other so far, 
like Christians. 


Aleksandur, Petur, Dimitur, Vitan, Marin and Mladen 
put together their willpower and strength within a single 
fist, as they describe it, in an “interest governed by love 
for the land.”’ They had no sowing machines, for which 
reason they borrowed two machines which had been 
written off by the machine tractor station, repaired them 
themselves and are already using them. They work night 
and day and even during days of rest, for “1 day’s work 
gives food for | year,” and time does not wait. The 
moment they finish their own job they contract with 
other brigades to help. Their land included a neglected 
block which had been torn up by water mains and 
stumps. They cultivated it and brought it back to life. 


However, such is not the situation of the other brigades 
which have nothing but land and the equipment of which 
belongs to the machine tractor station. It is thus that a 
conflict developed, with consequences in the production 
brigades. The MTS do not lease their machines or rent 
them. The comprehensive brigades must pay according 
to the rates for technological work. However, the mech- 
anizers have no incentive to lower expenditures on spare 
parts, fuel and lubricants or to treat the machinery 
properly. They would be interested had the machines 
been theirs. This problem has been repeatedly discussed. 
Let me refer to the view expressed by Tseko Yanev: 


The machines must be returned to the brigades. The 
MTS should perform servicing work. This will also 
eliminate the subsidies provided by the state to the MTS. 


Every passing year the APK has been losing between 
230,000 and 250,000 leva from transportation activities. 
The management has now allowed the motor vehicle 
drivers to be in charge of all expenditures in maintaining 
and amortizing the machinery with the requirement to 
work on the basis of state rates and carry out their daily 
assignments. Their resistance melted rapidly as a result 
of the good resu'ts which were achieved and the even 
betier pay. 


That which is your own is not the same thing as someone 
else’s, claim Dancho and Maritsa Tsekov from Baurene 
Village, who are leasing the hog farm. When they took it 
over the stalls were broken and so were the floor and the 
windows. Mortality was high. They made the repairs, 
fired the caretaker and the watchman and took over. 
They are raising 65 sows. Last year they averaged 16 pigs 
per sow (compared with 10-11 in the past) and a weight 
increase of 13 tons, while mortality dropped from 18 to 
1 percent. What is it that changed, for had they not 
worked here before as well? 
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“In the past everything was owned jointly, and everyone 
relied on the others, on the brigade. Today we are relying 
on ourselves. We care for the animals and treat like them 
like they are our own children. Although everything is 
being done manually, it is not difficult. We intend to 
replace the stalls and improve conditions. Our wages 
have doubled....” 


The reason for which we are mentioning the chairman of 
the Botunya APK so frequently is because of the role he 
has played in this renovation process and his ability to 
convince the people and to lead them, to eliminate 
Opposition and to struggle against the bureaucratic stan- 
dards and postulates. He has been able to restore the 
confidence of the people, for he knew the cost of mistrust 
triggered by changing decisions and regulations. He has 
defended this trust and the right of everyone to earn 
according to his labor. He fights those who are jealous, 
who are “concerned” with the fact that some people may 
become very “rich.” For these are people who are getting 
rich through their toil... 


And since the use of contracting and leasing will not end 
there, he also pays attention to some hindering regula- 
tion barricades. They involve the frequent change of 
plans and orders, which do not allow the work and 
results of contracting and leasing groups to be planned 
for the 5-year period, or the conclusion of long-term 
contracts. The limits set on obtaining raw materials and 
materials are not consistent with and are much lower 
than the needs of the brigades, which condemns them to 
being wrong as far as the lessees and the contract workers 
are concerned. Resolutions and regulations should be 
considered profoundly anc on a far-sighted basis. The 
administrative structure must be stabilized, for any 
irrational change brings mistrust and waiting, and 
reflects adversely on the pace of development. 


Many complexes in the country have learned from the 
experience of the Botunya APK. They seek this experi- 
ence for it contains the most valuable feature: the inter- 
est of both society and the individual, which is the magic 
key to managing a profitable farm. 


Razgrad Officials on Contracts, Technological 
Problems 

22000034 Sofia ANTENI in Bulgarian 

19 Oct 88 pp 1, 3 


[Article by Mariya Shalaverova: “On Both Sides of the 
Contract”’} 


[Text] “The question now is to raise our accomplish- 
ments to a qualitatively new standard and bring to light 
essentially new opportunities for further progress of our 
agriculture. We now have the historical Opportunity to 
do this.” (From the report note by Comrade Todor 
Zhivkov). 
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It is being said that today Razgrad Oblast is the best 
agricultural oblast in the country. The reason is not 
because it combines the fame of four okrugs (Ruse, 
Silistra, Razgrad and Turgovishte) but because in 1988 
as well it was the champion in terms of average wheat 
and barley yields and average milk production in animal 
husbandry. Adding to this the high standards of farming, 
the existence of 185 agricultural brigades (and, therefore, 
a positive balance of manpower resources), the result is a 
firm foundation on which the future can be built. 


We know our successes. However, we cannot ignore 
errors. | have held discussions with a number of people 
and it has turned out that anyone related to the Bulgar- 
ian village and the land has read thoroughly the report 
note on the practical implementation of the July concept 
for the restructuring of agriculture and has submitted to 
a precise analysis the possibilities for change. 


My interlocutors expressed different viewpoints. In 
some of the dialogues they took the maximalist view- 
point; in others I could see a restraint in forecasting fast 
results from the introduction of the new economic man- 
agement principles. However, all of them were Categori- 
cal on a few points: 


The agricultural specialist has lost his prestige. An agron- 
omist head of brigade, producing goods 5 to 6 million 
leva’s worth was described in all kinds of ways. It is only 
this year that the term brigade chairman was introduced. 


Work in the Bulgarian villages is hard. Even in Razgrad 
Oblast, which is considered leading, the main production 
force is that of the old models of MTZ-80 and T-150 
tractors. The number of Zetor-Kristal and ZT-300 is 
very small. It is true that 120 superb Soviet Don 1500 
combines were procured. However, in order for the 
harvesting equipment to be efficient, the equipment 
used in the cultivation of the land as well should be ona 
high technical level. 


The wages of the rural workers compared to the other 
categories of workers have fallen behind. In the past few 
years the APK in the oblast has been able to meet its 
annual payroll 90 to 98 percent. 


It is high time to improve living conditions. The present 
Organization of trade is unsuitable to meet needs. The 
rule is that twice every 3 days milk is delivered to the 
villages. Is it normal to send milk from Yuper Village to 
the Serdika enterprise, which 1s 65 kilometers away, and, 
after the milk has turned sour, to cover the same distance 
to sell it back to the cooperative farmers? 


How can young people go to work at the livestock farms 
when the mud and manure is higher than their rubber 
boots? 


The system of training of work cadres must be reviewed 
and a greater differentiation must be made in training 
specialists in plant protection, fertilizing, etc. 
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Toma Tomoy, secretary, agricultural commission, Raz- 
grad Oblast People’s Council: 


You may have underlined some lines in the report note 
by Comrade Todor Zhivkov.... 


I underlined first the stipulations on contracting and 
leasing. In our oblast the use of contracting is nothing 
new. More than 70 percent of all vegetables, tobacco and 
perennial ciops are cultivated on the basis of this 
method. Group contracting in grain production is being 
applied 100 percent in the APK in Borovo, Novo Selo, 
Aydemir, Dulovo and Razgrad. We would have gone on 
losing from sheep breeding unless we had applied the 
group contract. The leading farms in this respect in the 
APK are those of Razgrad, Samuil, Antonovo, Omurtag 
and others. The results are obvious: a lowering cf mate- 
rial costs and profit, which enabled us to engage in 
expanded reproduction. 


I favor leasing, for in contracting more funds are used 
than are necessary. However, the proper regulations 
have not been issued yet for the introduction of the 
leasing system. Yet, before we undertake to use the 
system, its discussion by the whole nation is imperative. 


As an agronomist you have quite a rich experience, for 
you worked as chairman of the Senovo APK and as the 
chairman of the OAPS. Are there in your view problems 
which could hinder the good intentions? 


Assuming that we give priority to contracting, it is 
mandatory to consider the position of the regulation on 
the development of private animal husbandry in accor- 
dance with Resolution No 26 of the Council of Minis- 
ters. The contractor in animal husbandry would earn less 
than a working person who raises animals in his own 
backyard. This is because of differences in the methods 
used in supplying them with fodder. Although contracts 
exist, the lack of rhythmical supplies and the scarcity of 
food for the animals affect the social sector and distort 
the nature of contracting. 


What distortions could occur in the leasing system? 


Everyone estimates what to sow and how much to sow 
and not be forced to cultivate 5,000 decares in corn. 
Regulation will not be based on decrees but will be 
influenced by prices which must never be fixed. 


I personally am in favor of leasing but I am not one of the 
enthusiastic optimists as far as its immediate applica- 
tion. Industry has a debt to pay to agriculture. For a 
number of years we have seen at the Plovdiv fair smail 
equipment and for years on end stores have remained 
empty. Given this situation, who would lease 100 or 
1,000 decares? I would rather not comment on the fact 
that the prices of such equipment are also unjustifiably 


high. 


Do you have any suggestions? 
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The Ministry of Economics and Planning should take 
specifically into consideration the natural and weather 
conditions and, during the year, correct the plans should 
natural disasters occur. 


“The main thing is for all APK and all units to enhance the 
role of knowledge of contemporary technology in produc- 
tion, management and the solution of social problems” 
(from the report note by Comrade Todor Zhivkov). 


In Razgrad Oblast the slogan “science is a production 
force” has long become reality. It was here that for the 
first time direct and track sowing and the agroecological 
approach in fertilizing the crops were applied. Direct 
relations are being maintained with the scientific insti- 
tutes in the country and abroad. 


Again in Razgrad Oblast, for the first time in 1987 liquid 
mineral fertilizer was used (by the APK in Samuil and 
Isperikh). The program until the year 2000 stipulates for 
this to become mass practice. 


The specialists are not afraid of experimenting and 
taking economic risk. On the suggestion of Professor 
Atanas Torev, from the Plovdiv Agricultural Institute, 
an installation will be completed in 1989 to produce 
enzyme-protein concentrate for animal feed. The profit 
from a single such installation will amount to 2.6 million 
leva. 


Georgi Yanev, chief expert in scientific and technical 
progress in agriculture in Razgrad Oblast: 


The report note also discusses the role of the NTP. What 
difficulties are you encountering? 


We speak of technological renovaiion. But how to do it? 
We are unable to procure machinery which would close 
the cycle in raising individual crops. A striking example 
is that of sugar beets and vegetables. 


Which is the problem which concerns you the most? 


There are no machines for cultivating sloped terrains. 
For this reason, currently 340,000 decares in the oblast 
are being neglected. When we had horses, the coopera- 
tive farmers were able to grow crops on that land. Most 
of the old farm workers are now factory workers and the 
horses have died out. With every passing year we are 
surrendering decare after decare for lack of equipment. 
But for now long? The time has come to say “enough,” 
and to march forward! 


Do you have any suggestions concerning the forthcoming 
plenum on agriculture? 


Many things could be said but I think that three things 
are particularly important: 
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The system for APK income distribution must be 
changed. The necessary funds must be supplied to the 
RTU for purposes of expanded reproduction and condi- 
tions must be provided for the use of industrial technol- 
Ogy in agriculture; 


Water is a limiting factor in the chain of scientific and 
technical progress in terms of increasing output. The 
government must provide funds for the accelerated 
building of irrigation systems and dams and abolish 
irrigation taxes (as is done in the USSR); 


I support leasing but not giving priority to it where the 
land is flat. Leasing is necessary in cultivating slanted 
terrains. The farmers would be stimulated by being 
relieved of some taxes, giving priority to supplying them 
with equipment, and so on. 


These are merely a few features of the dialogues con- 
ducted in a single oblast. The major discussion on the 
future of the Bulgarian village is as yet to take place, for 
no one is nurturing the illusion that if the problem of 
leasing and contracting is settled by law the people will 
rush to the land and the livestock farms. This path will 
be very hard. It includes thousands of questions concern- 
ing Our society and its readiness to back with actions its 
promises and to change its attitude toward agricultural 
labor and the farmers. 


Farming Inefficiency Concealed Behind Statistics 
22000044 Sofia IKONOMICHESKI ZHIVOT 
in Bulgarian 11 Jan 89 pp 1, 11 


[Article by candidate of economic sciences Veselin 
Pasev, Central Statistical Administration: “The Good 
Farmer Does Not Rely on Prices Alone”’} 


[Text] Whenever the problems of agriculture are dis- 
cussed, specialists always cite two main reasons which 
prevent the reaching of long expected results and meet- 
ing the needs of the market: manpower shortages and low 
purchase prices of agricultural commodities; data vali- 
dating such reasor.s are quoted. 


However, to provide an objective economic analysis of 
the state in agriculture, we should take into consider- 
ation other facts as well, facts which are usually con- 
cealed for the sake of obliging narrow departmenial 
interests. 


In Bulgaria agriculture employs 19.3 percent of the 
working people. Yet, as we know, in countries with 
intensive farming, which meets 70 to 80 percent of their 
needs, agriculture employs between 1.8 and 5 percent of 
the population. In our country the number of people 
employed in farming does not include the thousands of 
brigade leaders. A comparison with the countries of the 
Benelux and Denmark, which are smaller than Bulgaria 
in both size and population, shows that a far fewer 
number of people raise more cattle, hogs, and poultry by 
a factor of 2-3, and that average yields per decare are 
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higher by a factor of 2.5 for sugar beets, 3-8 for tomatoes, 
4-5 for potatoes, and 2 for corn. Although Bulgaria is 
either in a leading position or among the 10 leading 
countries in the world in per capita production of 
tobacco, sunflowers, tomatoes, grapes, wheat, corn, 
apples, pears and other agricultural commodities, in 
terms of average yields per decare we are significantly 
behind the other countries, even in the case of crops 
traditional to our soil and weather conditions. Bulgaria 
is the second largest producer of tobacco in the world per 
capita, but in terms of average per decare it is 50th, 
Outstripped even by Poland, Switzerland, Japan, the 
GDR and Czechoslovakia, which have no traditions in 
the production of this crop, as well as countries which 
have the same type of structure, such as Greece and 
Turkey. 


We are the sixth biggest tomato producers in the world 
(we were second in 1981); in terms of average yields per 
decare, we are 36th and are far behind our competitors 
in the international market. Similar ratios are character- 
istic of the other farm crops as well: we are seventh and 
37th in grapes and ninth and 33rd in wheat. In terms of 
cattle per thousand hectares of cultivated land, Bulgaria 
is 86th; in terms of the same indicator for hogs and 
poultry it is, respectively, 46th and 45th in the world. 


In themselves, the figures which indicate our rating 
among countries producing agricultural commodities 
may not seem pessimistic. However, there is an adverse 
trend: In terms of average yields per decare we are 
continuously falling behind. The same applies to farm 
animals in which this retreat is substantial. This trend 
has yet another dimension: We are falling behind not 
only the leading countries but the other socialist coun- 
tries as well. Countries with similar or less favorable soil 
and climatic conditions have considerably outstripped 
us in terms of average yield per decare. How can special- 
ists explain the fact that Mexico, Saudi Arabia and 
Zambia have higher wheat yields while Poland and 
Switzerland have higher tobacco yields, compared to our 
country? The droughts in Hungary (a country with a 
continental climate) are a frequent phenomenon; how- 
ever, its average yields and number of raised cattle and 
poultry per 1,000 hectares of farmland are significantly 
higher than in Bulgaria. We average 605 hogs per 1,000 
hectares of farmland, compared with 910 in Poland, 984 
in Romania, 992 in Czechoslovakia, 1,412 in Hungary 
and 2,119 in the GDR. Intensification reserves are 
practically limitless: For the leading countries (Singapore 
and Hong Kong) this indicator ranges between 55,000 
and 150,000 hogs. The situation with poultry is similar. 


These examples are an indication that our agricultural 
results are achieved extensively, with the use of manual 
labor and a low standard of technology and labor orga- 
nization. Agriculture does not need more manpower, for 
this would even worsen its indicators. The low volume of 
Output divided among a larger number of people will 
lower even further public labor productivity in the 
sector. 
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The time has come perhaps to evaluate the economic 
efficiency of the dozens of scientific research agricultural 
institutes and to reduce their number should they fail to 
contribute to the intensification of the sector. Mean- 
while, all that is new and highly productive is being 
imported. Even the Scandinavian countries use solar 
heat greenhouses. Meanwhile, Bulgaria is a country in 
which solar heat throughout the year is higher by a 3-3.5 
factor compared to those countries. 


We can easily oppose the request of raising the purchase 
prices of agricultural commodities. Between 1980 and 
1987 basic productive capital in agriculture increased 
from 8.5 to 9.7 billion leva, i.e., by about 2 percent 
annually, while the administrative-managerial personnel 
increased by 4,570 people. The increase in the number of 
employees alone increased sectorial expenditures by 
more than 10 million leva. Meanwhile, the overall out- 
put, in comparable prices, increased by no more than 3.8 
percent compared with 1980. Had our agriculture been 
developing intensively, the growth of output would have 
outstripped the growth of productive capital. Within the 
same period, areas in grain crops declined from 22.2 to 
20.9 million decares; in corn, from 5.8 million to 5.0 
million; in many perennial fruits, berries and other 
crops, from 3.5 to 3.0 million decares. It is indicative 
that these areas declined at the expense of the public 
sector. There has been a durable trend toward a drop in 
the number of cattle and sheep. 


Per capita grain production has been lower in the first 2 
years of the ninth 5-year plan compared to the seventh 
and the eighth combined. This also applies to corn, sugar 
beets, fruits and vegetables. As party and government 
documents indicate, however, grain is both “‘strategy and 
politics.” It is the foundation for solving the food prob- 
lem in any country. If we claim that the level of purchase 
prices is low or high, we should compare it to an 
objective criterion. Producers always try to have higher 
purchase prices which would cover all of their expendi- 
tures, including those caused by poor organization. 


If the price per ton of wheat on the international market 
is taken as the unit, according to the World Food 
Organization (FAO) production costs in Europe (taking 
soil and weather conditions into consideration) range 
from 0.10 to 0.85 of international prices. The purchase 
price of wheat in Bulgaria (in terms of the official rate of 
conversion of the dollar) is close to 0.85. Consequently, 
the current purchase price covers production outlays 
under the worst possible conditions admissible in our 
country. Yet, since the beginning of last year, in accor- 
dance with Resolution No 58 of the Council of Minis- 
ters, dated 18 December 1987, the purchase price of 
wheat was raised by 68 leva per ton. 


Examples of increased purchase prices for other plant 
and animal products are unnecessary. The open letter by 
Georgi Suev, published in IKONOMICHESKI ZHIVOT 
provides quite eloquent data on price indices. Regardless 
of the great increase in purchase prices, the 1988 market 
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condition was no different from that in previous years. 
There was even a worsening of the shortage of some 
foodstuffs (meat products, cheese, kashkaval and 
others). 


Societies must be guaranteed that purchase price increases 
will be compensated by an increase in output not in terms 
of cost but in physical terms. In the opposite case such 
price increases become unjustified. As practical experience 
has indicated, increasing purchase prices does not yield 
expected results. Since 1981 the highest increase has been 
in the purchase prices of potatoes, vegetables and fruits. In 
the case of some products they are already significantly 
exceeding retail prices. Nonetheless, the volume of output 
has not increased at the necessary pace and, in recent 
years, we have even had to import potatoes, vegetables and 
canned vegetable products. 


The increase in purchase prices and the use of a system 
of bonuses, markups and incentives in physical terms, 
cannot solve comprehensively the problems of meeting 
the needs of the country for meat, milk, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other food products. In addition to prices, 
other economic means and regulatory agents should be 
applied in order to increase output: Above all, this 
applies to a better organization of labor, flexible taxation 
system, new forms of wages, improving the age and skill 
structure of employed manpower, etc. A very essential 
factor under our circumstances is also that of reducing 
losses in harvesting, storing and using the crops. The 
good farmer derives his profits not only from higher 
prices but lower costs as well. 


Debate on Farm Price-Setting Analyzed 
22000045 Sofia IKONOMICHESKI ZHIVOT 
in Bulgarian 18 Jan 89 p 5 


{Article by docent candidate of economic sciences Alek- 
sandur Makaveev, Ruse branch of the Academy of Social 
Sciences and Social Management: “The Truth Is Obvi- 
ous. Why the Argument?”’] 


[Text] Despite the difficult weather conditions, our agri- 
culture is developing successfully. Its progress was noted 
also in the report note submitted by Comrade Todor 
Zhivkov. It would be hardly necessary to cite additional 
arguments in support of the truths already voiced. That 
is why I would like to discuss the question of prices and 
price-setting for agricultural commodities in our country 
and thus express my considerations in the heated debate 
between Dimitur Panev and Georgi Suev. Although I 
consider that the truth is obvious, there is truth also in 
the statement by the former author, who properly indi- 
cated in his article that “as a whole, agriculture was 
placed last in our economy. It was forced to gather 
within itself and to reflect ail the faults of the other 
sectors.” It may appear, however, that the proof cited by 
Dimitur Panev is unsuitable or, let us call it inadequate 
in the view of Georgi Suev, who tries to refute it 
essentially by quoting the index of purchase prices of 
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agricultural commodities for the period 1970-85 and, on 
this basis, to prove, you see, that the price factor is not 
the main reason which has led Bulgarian agriculture to 
its present difficult financial situation. My question 1s 
the following: Who needs this if statistical data are 
indicating the precise opposite? 


I have with me the consolidated annual report on Bul- 
garian TKZS economic activities for 1970 and the 
annual reports of the APK, NPK and the other agricul- 
tural organizations for 1985, 1986 and 1987. A study of 
the data contained in these reports would reveal that 
while the average yields of the various crops have been 
maintained on the same level or have been steadily 
increasing, the profitability of output has been system- 
atically declining. The reason is that during that time, in 
the case of wheat, for example, material expenditures per 
decare increased by 92 percent, whereas purchase prices 
increased by no more than 9 percent. The respective 
figures are 31 and 10 for corn, 173 and 76 for sugar beets 
and 318 and 80 for oriental tobacco. A similar situation 
prevails in the case of the other crop and animal hus- 
bandry products. What conclusion should be drawn? In 
the 15-year period under consideration, the classical 
technology for raising crops has generally not changed 
and the various steps taken have not been intensified, as 
a result of which greater material outlays have been the 
result exclusively of the steadily upward sliding prices of 
machines, fertilizers, pesticides and other material facil- 
ities supplied to agriculture by the remaining sectors. It 
was mainly for this reason that in 1987 the agricultural 
organizations within the NAPS Association showed a 
general loss of 380 million leva computed on the basis of 
the differential method, which included 164 million leva 
suffered by the APK alone, 101 million by the Agricul- 
tural Construction and Hydraulic Reclamation SO, 63 
million by the Mechanization and Technical Servicing of 
Agriculture SO, 25 million by the Poultry Breeding SO, 
etc. Naturally, given this situation, in 1970 profitability 
per 100 leva of production expenditures in the TKZS 
averaged 16.12 leva, including 28.08 for crop growing, 
dropping to minus 3.60 leva in 1977, with crop growing 
alone showing a 4.80 leva profit. Meanwhile, animal 
husbandry as a whole or by sector suffered losses quite 
substantial in terms of the possibilities of our economy. 


It is here that we should seek the secret of how to turn the 
people back to the land, for under said circumstances 
and with the effect of the law of value, the agricultural 
commodity producer is interested in producing less 
meat, milk, wool, eggs, fruits, vegetables and grain, thus 
reducing losses from economic activities. It is thus that 
we alienated the people from this type of work. Between 
1980 and 1986 alone the areas planted in 19 structure- 
defining crops dropped by more than 3 million decares; 
the number of cows and female buffaloes by 54,000, and 
ewes by 257,000, as a result of which there was a 
production shortfall totaling 397 million leva. 


Since the topic of the argument is prices, I shall not 
discuss here all the factors which would help to increase 
profitability of agricultural output. Let me merely point 
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out that this could have been accomplished long ago had 
we implemented the resolutions of the March 1985 BCP 
Central Committee Plenum, one of which stipulated that 
“uniform purchase prices and bonuses for such prices, as 
well as the prices of means of production used in 
agriculture must remain fixed for the respective planned 
period. Should changes in the prices of the means of 
production occur during that time, the increase must be 
absorbed by the state budget.” Let me add to this 
resolution three suggestions which could be debated at 
the forthcoming BCP Central Committee Plenum on 
problems of agriculture. 


First. All labor production tools must be sold to the 
consumers on fixed rather than computed and steadily 
growing prices. So far, the problem remains unsolved. | 
take into consideration that according to Resolution No 
58 of the Council of Ministers, dated 1987, supplements 
are paid only for some agricultural commodities while 
the rest are still being purchased at prices set 15 years 
ago. Yet this balance is also extremely needed by the 
country. By virtue of these considerations, we must as of 
now review the stipulation included in the report sub- 
mitted by Minister Stoyan Ovcharov at the December 
session of the National Assembly, which st» ted that “... 
In the agroindustrial complex... wholesale pices will be 
changed during the next stage.” Unless this is done, 
agriculture could not even conceive of any >roduction 
profitability of 30 percent, which is the task which 
Comrade Todor Zhivkov set as early as Decernber 1972. 


At this point we should also give some thought to the 
solution of another problem which we created for our- 
selves. Until 10 years ago, the produce grown in the 
private plots was being purchased at 30 to 40 percent 
higher prices compared to public farms prices. Actually, 
such practices have been retained in some countries, 
such as Czechoslovakia and Hungary. We, however, put 
an end to such practices under the pretext that the labor 
conditions in the two types of farms became equalized. 
This made the people lose their material incentive. In 2 
years alone—1986 and 1987—fodder produced by the 
private sector declined, respectively, by 60,772 and 
65,749 tons, which, in terms of value, is 11.6 and 11.4 
million leva. It is obvious that unless we restore this 
practice, we could hardly hope to interest the private 
farmers to produce fodder and “process it” as livestock 
products. 


Second. Organizational and other technological prereq- 
uisites must be provided in order to enhance the average 
productivity of crops and livestock to its optimal level. 
Possibilities to this effect exist. Science has provided 
practical workers with splendid strains and breeds. How- 
ever, their biological opportunities are not being fully 
utilized and, in some cases, not even one-half of their 
potential is being applied. Unless this is done, even the 
best possible prices would not provide sufficient incen- 
tive to the producers. In this respect, Georgi Suev is 
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right. However, he ignores the fact that the necessary 
prerequisites have still not been created in our country 
for the implementation of this task. 


For example, the radical change which everyone desires 
has not taken place in the organization of material and 
technical supplies of machines, fertilizers, chemicals, 
fodders, services, and so on. It is true that the report note 
submitted by Comrade Todor Zhivkov emphasizes that 
“the new laws categorically should guarantee the imple- 
mentation of contractual obligations by all organizations 
and stipulate the strictest possible penalties for viola- 
tors.” But why was it necessary to raise this question 
again, considering that the present Regulation on Eco- 
nomic Activities also stipulates, in Article 91, paragraph 
one, that “In the case of a malicious nonimplementation 
of contracts the enterprise must implement obligations 
and bear responsibility for fines, damages and unearned 
income. Fines, compensation for damages and unearned 
income must be collected on demand.” Clearly, the 
reason is that these legal stipulations exist on paper only. 
If such were not the case, by now, for example, the 
procurement organization which failed to supply 
promptly a chemical for the struggle against field mice to 
the APK in Vyatovo would have been held liable. That 
Organization met its obligations only after nearly 30 
percent of the winter crops of the complex were 
destroyed as a result of the spraying. Applying this loss 
on a national scale we would see that this year our 
agriculture has been deprived of wheat and barley worth 
some 600 million leva; there will be a shortfall of alfalfa 
hay totaling about 650,000 tons. 


However, there would be no high productivity from farm 
crops without changing our approach to the preservation 
of land fertility. Our present policy in this respect proved 
to be ecologically inexpedient. More than 80 percent of 
our arable land has become eroded to different extents, 
and about 3.6 million decares have become acidified. Is 
it a wonder that with this situation the growth of average 
yields is unsatisfactory? Nor should we forget that unless 
fast steps are taken, the failure of the sugar beet crop 
could be followed by the appearance of difficult circum- 
stances in raising other crops. In this case the solution 
should be sought in changing the approach in assigning 
state orders which, in the future, should not be such as to 
exceed 50 to 70 percent of the production capacity of 
agricultural organizations. That is why I share the view 
expressed by Dimitur Panev that state orders must be 
retained only in the case of food grain, meat and milk, 
with all other products to be purchased on the basis of 
contractual prices agreed upon by seller and purchaser. It 
would be proper to set up in the municipalities a 
“Struggle Against Erosion”’ fund, subsidized by the state 
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budget. Such a fund would make it possible for the 
commodity producers to take promptly and on a high 
quality level all the necessary measures for the protection 
of the land and, furthermore, the restoration of the 
virtually neglected practice of making fullest possible use 
of manure, which is a priceless product. Here as well 
studies indicate that whereas under the TKZS (in 1969) 
42.9 percent of the entire amount of manure was used, 
its use dropped to 15.4 percent in 1987. 


I would like to add to my second suggestion the need for 
a change in updating the material and technical facilities 
in the sector. Some 2 years ago, Professor Vasil Mishev 
wrote in IKONOMICHESKI ZHIVOT that 80 percent 
of the equipment in crop growing had been fully amor- 
tized. In a different article Zhelyu Dobrev, the recent 
chairman of the NAPS Association, proved that animal 
husbandry needs capital investments for new construc- 
tion, reconstruction and modernization of existing facil- 
ities, improvements and promoting a proper social pol- 
icy for the development of the labor collectives, which 
would cost about 1,844,500,000 leva. Of late, however, 
in the Eighth 5-Year Plan, for example, agriculture 
received annually no more than 641.1 million leva and 
in 1986, 610.9 million leva. These funds are close to 
those granted in 1971. Under this situation the average 
annual increase of the fixed assets in the sector is no 
more than 4.87 percent, which is the lowest growth over 
the past 6 years. If we continue this rate, the renovation 
of material and technical facilities will take more than 20 
years. 


Third. Despite the delay, Resolution No 58 of the 
Council of Ministers, dated December 1987, stipulated 
steps to stabilize cadres in agriculture. However, consid- 
ering the economic helplessness of this sector, these steps 
proved to be difficult to apply. Now, if we take into 
consideration even some of the suggestions related to the 
discussion of Comrade Todor Zhivkov’s report note, 
conditions could be created leading to the accumulation 
of assets in the funds of the agricultural organizations. 
Such assets should be channeled, on a priority basis, into 
upgrading the wage standard of workers and specialists 
and implementing a more efficient social policy of 
development of the labor collectives. The solution of the 
thus existing problem should not be delayed by a single 
year, for, again according to statistics, the average wage 
of those employed in agriculture in 1986 was 15.1 
percent lower than wages in industrial activities; in terms 
of leading cadres and specialists alone, it was lower by 9 
to 63 percent. I would even suggest that such wages be 
made 30 percent higher compared to the other sectors, 
which wouid truly block the migration and depopulation 
of the villages. 
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